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LAKE LOOK 


Beautiful, undisturbed swan swims past 
pilot boat at Zurich, Switzerland, photo- 
graphed by William F. Dawson, Easton, 
Pa., with Ikoflex at 1/100, £:8, Plus X 


film, yellow filter. 


co 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 


TEST RULES 


ist 
COLISEUM CARRIAGE 


Ancient Coliseum in Rome seems to make 
little impression on horse more interested in 
his oats. Photo was taken by Cliff Warner 
with a Rolleiflex at 1/50, £:5.6, Super XX 


film. 


TRAVELS 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for May 


re 


WHARF WORK 


ae Gloucester fishermen laying out nets to dry 
aces on wharves intrigued Peter J. Conway, Ayer 


Mass., who used Plus X film in Graflex camera — 


at f:16, 1/100 sec. 


AND AWARDS 


graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
veiope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyel after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Although Michigan’s great Sault Ste. Marie Locks han- 
dle a tremendous amount of cargo and freighter trafic, 
outstripping such canals as the Suez, Panama and Kiel 
combined, ordinary travelers can enjoy the experience 
and accompanying scenic sights of traversing this 
waterway on either cruise ships, such as depicted on 
the cover, or aboard special vessels which tour the area. 


Photo: Rowland for Monkmeyer Press Photo Service. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Great Travel Growth 


ITH THIS issue, TRAVEL adds a 
W rusty twenty pages. Among 
these, you will find the popular 
Roamin’ the Globe with Travel 
feature has been increased from 
only two pages to a fitting four. 
And, as a bonus, this month sees 
inauguration of a new feature: 
Sports Travel, designed to tell you, 
with brief background information, 
where you can see or play various 
games at their best—and when— 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

All of us here at TRAVEL are, of 
course, pleased at this healthy and 
sparkling growth, and the resultant 
extra articles, pictures and features 
that the increased number of pages 
lets us bring you. 

These added pages, most of all, 
reflect the loyalty of steady TRAv- 
ELERS and increasing interest on the 
part of others seeking not merely 
pretty pictures accompanied by pur- 
ple-panorama prose but tautly writ- 
ten articles which tell vividly what 
to see and do in a particular locale, 
with costs and prices worked in 
wherever appropriate. This  ap- 
proach alone makes TRAVEL unique 
—and its continued adherence to 
this policy of presenting practical 
information entertainingly is satis- 
fying a need which no other publi- 
cation duplicates. 

Too, we trust you enjoy reading 
an article to its conclusion page 
by page—and not having to skip to 
the back after only about twenty 
words or so. 

Although we hope, naturally, 
that you like this newly enlarged 
edition, and the others to follow, 
your comments—pro or con—will be 
welcomed eagerly. 


vA 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


et 


or 


16. 
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18. 


£9; 


20. 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND ARTHUR SIMON, Ph.D. 


‘| SPEAK UP! 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I would like to telephone. 


I need a doctor. 


. May I have your name and ad- 


dress? I live at... 


. I have lost my tourist card, my 


wallet. 


. Do you know of an inexpensive 


hotel? 


. What is the temperature? 


. Is it permitted to smoke here? 


. Where is the lavatory? 


. May I present Mr... ., Mrs... 
Miss .. .? 
. Yours is a beautiful country. 


. Would you please open (close) the 


window? 


. It is no trouble at all! 


. I should like to have a roll of film. 


. Thank you for your being so kind, 


so helpful. 


. I should like to check my valu- 


ables. 
Is there a good play in town? An 
American play? 


Do you have an American news- 
paper, magazine? 


Have this suit (dress) dry-cleaned 
(pressed). 
Where can I buy some good gifts? 


We intend to stay for most of the 
summer. 


PART THREE 


FRENCH 


1, Jaimerais téléphoner. 


2. Jai besoin d’un médecin. 


3. Puis-je vous demander vos nom 
et addresse? Je demeure a... 


4. Jai perdu ma carte de touriste, 
mon porte-monnaie. 


5. Pouvez-vous m’indiquer un hotel 
pas trop cher? 


6. Quelle est la température? 


7. Est-il permis de fumer ici? 


8. Ou sont les toilettes? 


9. Permettez-moi de yous présenter 
Monsieur. . . .. Madame . . ., Ma- 
demoiselle ... 


10. Votre pays est beau. 


11. Voulez-vous bien ouvrir (fermer) 
la fenétre? 


12. Ce n’est pas du tout difficile! 


13. Je voudrais avoir un rouleau de 
film. 


14. Merci de votre amabilité, de votre 
obligeance. 


15. Je voudrais faire garder mes ob- 
jets de valeur. | 


16. Joue-t-on une bonne piéce de thé- 
atre en ville? Une piéce améri- 
caine? 


17. Avez-vous un journal américain, 
une revue américaine? 


18. Faites-moi nettoyer a sec (presser) 
ce complet, (cette robe). 


19. Ou puis-je acheter de bons ca- 
deaux? 


20. Nous avons Vintention de rester 
presque tout été. 


PRONUNCIATION 


1. zhe-muh-ray tay-lay-fo-nay. 


2. zhay buh-zwahn duhn may-duh- 
sahn. 


3. puh-wee zhuh voo duh-mahn-day 
vo nawn ay ad-dress? zhuh duh- 
muhr ah... 


4, zhay payr-dyoo mah kart duh too- 
ree-st, mawn port muh-nay. 


5. poo-vay voo man-dee-kay uhn o- 
tell pa tro shayr? 


6. kell ay lah tawn-pay-rah-tyoor? 


7. ay teel payr-mee duh fyoo-may ee- 
see? 


8. oo sawn lay twa-let? 


9. payr-met-tay mwah duh voo pray- 
zawn-tay miss-yuh . mah-dam 
. mah-da-mwa-zell .. . 


10. voh-trah pay-ee ay boh. 


11. voo-lay voo bee-ahn oo-vreer (fayr- 
may) lah fuh-net-tra? 


12. suh nay pas dyoo too dee-fee-seel! 


13. zhuh voo-dray za-vwahr unn roo-lo 
duh feelm. 


14. mayr-see duh vutt-tra ah-ma-bee- 
lee-tay, duh vutt-tra oh-blee-zhahns. 


15. zhuh voo-dray fayr gar-day may 
zub-zhay duh va-lurr. 


16. zhoo. tawn yewn bunn pee-ess duh 
tay-ah-truh ahn veel? yewn pee-ess 
ah-may-ree-kenn? 


17. ah-vay voo zunn zhoor-nal ah-may- 
ree-kan, yewn ruh-vyew ah-may- 
ree-kenn? 


18. fett mwah net-twa-yay ah sekk 
(pressay) suh kawn-play, set rawb. 


19. 00 pwee zhuh ash-tay duh bawn 
kah-doh? 


20. noo za-vawn lan-tahn-see-awn duh 
res-tay press-kuh too lay-tay. 
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The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is 
to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit 
on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters Club, 
tells you that in his book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is 
the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more 
for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his book, you learn 


—about low-cost summer patadises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 


| —about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to 
ie save at national parks and in cities most Americans want to visit. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really Be Something to Remember? 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown va- 
cation, wonderlands almost at your front door. 


How to stop saying— 
“I Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 
time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 
how really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
within your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel 
by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your 
next vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use 
the coupon to order. 


"Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do 
you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful 
Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only 
a fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—and that there 
are dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 


Do you know all about the really comfortable, low-cost routings to 
whatever part of the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and how 
to reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how to see 
South America economically? Which air lines Americans living down 
there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 


__ There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or 
like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination eco- 
nomically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 


Norman Ford’s big new guide, How to Travel Without Being Rich, 
gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower 
cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page 
after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that 
save you money and open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only 
guide in the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, 
where they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? 
This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights 
(how 56¢ takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the- 
know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? 
Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and 
how to go at prices you can really afford. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that 
travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without 
Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, 
Prices, and routings, and its yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint 
can save you this sum several times over. 


—— 


Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low-cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks )s probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel 
editors and travel writers say ‘‘To learn how to travel for as little as you'd 
spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.’’ 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1955 edition includes practi- 
cally every passenger-carrying service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called ‘‘How to See the World 
at Low Cost,’’ plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


IF YOU WANT A VACATION YOU CAN AFFORD 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for what- 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on 
vacation, or fooling over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. 
For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Fort guide you, you'll find 
a real ‘‘paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


IF YOU WANT A JOB OR A HOME IN FLORIDA 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of 
personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, etc., 
let him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you're going to 
Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If 
you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he 
tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


IF YOU WANT TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on the money 
you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up 
extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida 
is pleasantest on a small income, he can help you take life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford's Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2— 
only a fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 


For your copy fill out coupon below. 


Fill Out and Send at Once 
for Quick Delivery 


 iriaestaentoastiantiantatontentantentantententontententantestentententantantantan 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 45 Second Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $......cccccccceseeeeenre (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

l 

| © Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

| © Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

| 1] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
| [] Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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( Special Offer: All books above for $5. 


Print Name 


Address. 


City and State 
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More Tourists Than Ever Will 
Visit Soo Locks This Summer 
6 To Join Centennial Celebration 


Of World’s Busiest Man-Made Canal 
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MIGHTIEST 
MILE 


be 


Sie een 


BY EVALYN- SLACK 


PAG PETS 


ICHIGAN’S 


\N THE Michigan-Canadian border, where the great 
Huron, Ottawa, Ojibway and Sioux Indian 
tribes once gathered, a mile of rugged water plays an 
important part in the economy of the U. S. This set 
of turbulent rapids in the St. Marys River (called 
Bowating by the Indians) is known today as “The 
Soo.” The rapids were first harnessed into usefulness 
in June, 1855, just 100 years ago, 

Today, the Sault Ste. Marie Locks are the world’s 
busiest waterways. Although icebound four months of 
the year, they handle over 100,000,000 tons of cargo in 
eight months. This is more than passes through the 
Panama, Suez and Kiel Locks combined in an entire 
year. 

Without The Soo in Michigan’s mightiest mile, 
great industrial centers like Pittsburgh, dependent 
on the iron ore from the mines of Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, would fold, factories would be 
forced to move and prices of many common com- 
modities would skyrocket out of reach. 

The Soo is actually a set of four mammoth water- 
elevators on the American side and one, completed 
in 1895, on the Canadian side. Ore boats, oil tankers, 
grain barges, private yachts, even canoes and rowboats 
are lifted or lowered between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, free of charges. 

Poe Lock replaces the original State Lock of 1855. 
Davis, Sabine and McArthur—the latter two the deep- 
est—were constructed between 1908 and 1943. Davis 
and Sabine Locks, the longest in the world, can both 
lock two lake freighters through in one operation of 
about 30 minutes. 

The project consists of North and South Canals, 
a hydroelectric power plant and sixteen compensating 
gates for controlling the level of Lake Superior, which 
is 22 feet higher than Lake Huron. The four Locks, 
employing about 300 men, are operated by a civilian 
engineer under the supervison of the United States 
Army Engineers. Everything moves like clockwork. 
Visitors on the observation platforms marvel at the 
ease with which ships are raised or lowered, little 
realizing how alert each workman is. 

These men of the locks remember the near tragedy 
of 1909 when two down-bound ships had just entered 
the Canadian Lock. An up-bound vessel, the Perry G. 
Walker, failed to hear or heed the lockmaster’s signal 
to wait. On she came. She rammed the gates that 
towered over her, releasing millions of gallons of 
water and the two down-bound ships in a tremen- 


dous splintering crash. To the amazement of the 
horrified onlookers, no one was killed although the 
three ships were badly damaged. 

The Canal Post Office is unique. It stays open 
around the clock, for it is here that 10,000 Great Lake 
seamen have their main contact with home. Postal 
clerks are notified which ship is arriving hours in 
advance and fat bundles of mail are made ready. As 
soon as a ship enters the Locks, a seaman hurries 
ashore to the gray stone Post Office. If he comes ashore 
from a down-bound ship, he climbs down a ladder 
from his ship to the dock. In order to return to his 
ship, he will have to climb down a ladder again from 
the dock to the deck for during his short trek to the 
Post Office his vessel has been lowered to the level 
of Lake Huron. 

Late in November The Soo seems to race with an | 
undercurrent of excitement. The air is sharp. Every- 
one is tense. Ships make last runs of the season, pray- 
ing for one more day of good weather, one more day 
of open water as they gamble with Old Man Winter. 
Sometimes they lose and are icebound below or above 
the Locks until spring. 

Sault Ste. Marie has had a long and fascinating 
history. Etienne Brule, a French interpreter for 
Samuel Champlain, is believed to have been the first 
SL white man to gaze upon the Sault Rapids, in 1618. 
River divides American, Canadian (background) Sault Ste. Maries. He called them Sault de Gaston. Fifty years later, 
Father Jacques Marquette established a Mission on 
the shore, naming the site Le Sault de Sainte Marie. _ 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, the settlement’s first post- 
master, an Indian Agent and one of Michigan’s fa- 
mous historians, shortened the name to Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The little settlement beside the Saint Marys Rapids 
soon became a rendezvous for voyageurs. They por- 
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Soo Locks from air resemble top decks of Navy aircraft carriers. 
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taged their boats and merchandise around the swift 
water, This herculean task, taking from six weeks to 
three months, involved skids, block-and-tackle, oxen, 
mules and man power. Later, only the loads were 
portaged between vessels operating exclusively on 
either lake. Even this took considerable time, so men 
began to dream of a lock. In 1797, a Canadian Fur 
Company constructed a small lock which was de- 
stroyed by U. S. troops during the War of 1812. Again 
freight had to be portaged. 

In 1852, Charles Harvey, a scale salesman for the 
E, T. Fairbanks Company, came to the lonely settle- 
ment on company business. Here he contracted 
typhoid fever. While convalescent, he learned from 
grizzled prospectors of huge deposits of copper and 
iron ore on Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. He knew 
this vast- mineral wealth was beyond the reach of 
American industry because Lake Superior was not 
only 22 feet higher than Lake Huron, but the two 
were separated by the impassable rapids of the Saint 
Marys River. 

As soon as young Harvey was able to travel, he 
hurried back to Vermont where he pleaded with his 
employer to organize a company to build a set of 
Locks on the St. Marys River. So eloquently did he 
speak that the Saint Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Com- 
pany was formed. 

Burdened by obstacles that would have daunted 
many, Harvey hurried back to the settlement in charge 
of 400 men, arriving in June, 1853. 

Stone for the first Lock had to be boated from’ far 
down Lake Erie. Wrought iron for the gates came 


Sightseers prepare to board cruise ship for trip through locks. 
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from Pennsylvania. The nearest telegraph office was 
in Detroit, 450 miles to the south while letters to 
Vermont took six weeks one way. 

The first winter temperatures hovered around 35° 
below zero week after week. The sole duty of several 
workmen was to search out laborers whose faces 
showed evidence of frostbite and rub them with snow. 
In the spring, cholera struck. Harvey knew the enter- 
prise would fail if his workmen fled from the dread 
disease, so many of the cholera victims were secretly 
buried in the forest before the epidemic was con- 
quered, 

The following winter things went better. In April, 
1855, the waters of Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
were joined. Two months later, in June, State Lock 
was ready and the first ship locked through. Harvey’s 
dream of opening Michigan’s Upper Peninsula treas- 
ure chest of iron, copper and timber was a reality. 

Now, visitors who want to experience the thrill 
of passing through the great Soo Locks can do so. 
You leave from Welch’s Boat Dock, a mile-and-a-half 
east of the Locks, on either the Bide-A-Wee or the 
Messenger. Fares are $2.00 for adults, half that for 
children from six to twelve. 

The cruise takes you up through the American Locks 
where you get a close view of the great industrial plants 
of the Electro Metallurgical Company, the Carbide 
Power Company and the Northwestern Leather Com- 
pany. Crossing the St. Marys River affords a thrilling 
view of the rapids. The boats plunge down river 
through the Canadian Lock while you take in Can- 
ada’s largest steel mill, the pulpwood and logs of. the 
Abitibi Paper Company and the waterfront of Can- 
ada’s Sault Ste. Marie. 

There is something about Michigan’s Sault Ste. 


Boat leaves Canadian pier on St. Marys River for tour of locks. 
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Marie that calls to mind tales of Paul Bunyan and 
the great north country. Everything seems steeped in 
romance. 

Recreation is pretty much up to you. Pullar Sta- 
dium is open all year to ice skaters. Occasional ice 
reviews and hockey games are staged. The govern- 
ment-owned park along the river affords excellent 
views of the Great Lakes’ boats passing through the 
Locks. The 120-year-old Schoolcraft Indian Agency 
is still open, and a part of the 1815 Johnston home 
till stands. The Chippewa County Historical Museum 
is filled with relics. There are daily outdoor band 
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concerts, but you can lose yourself in secluded drives 
along si St. Marys River or into the back country. 

Particularly rewarding is the giant reproduction of 
Marie as it looked 100 years ago when it 
was then 200 years old. It has been reconstructed on 
Welch Dock. Conducted tours are historically instruc- 


Sault Ste 


tive as well as entertaining, inexpensively priced at 
50 cents for adults, 25 cents for children six to twelve. 

Between June 30 and August 11, 1955, a six-week 
Centennial Celebration is planned to commemorate 
the opening of the first American Lock. Scenes per- 
taining to this event, one of the most significant in 


Soo locks handle more traffic than Panama, Suez, Kiel combined. 
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Freighter has just been dropped 22 feet from level of Lake Superior. 


America’s Nineteenth Century, will be reconstructed 
along with other highlights conducive to the great 
steel-making industry. 

Accommodations in and near Sault Ste. Marie are 
ample and comfortable. Hotel rates range upward 
from $3.50 per day per person. Motels rent for $4.00 
per couple and up. There are four trailer parks 
charging $1.00 a day. 

Couple Michigan’s scenic beauty, the great Sault 
Ste. Marie Locks and a Centennial Celebration and 
you have a 1955 summer vacation of vivacious 
variety. @ 


Model shows Sault Ste. Marie on Welch Dock over 100 years ago. 
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denmark’s 


MALY 
TALE 
TOURS 


EXT TO Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales, what the Danes 
are proudest of this year—the 150th 
anniversary of Andersen’s birth— 
is the countryside which inspired 
the stories which are read wherever 
there are children. 
They want you to visit Copen- 
hagen, of course, but they’ll be dis- 
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appointed if you don’t earmark 
three or four days of your time, and 
approximately $70.00 of your 
budget, for a guided bus trip 
through the Andersen country. 
They call it the Fairy Tale Tour. 
Start in Copenhagen, if you've 
come from England or the Con- 
tinent, or begin in the northern 
port town of Frederikshavn, if 
you're entering Denmark from 
either Norway or Sweden. 

Regardless of starting point, 
you'll find a little Danish magic 
wherever you go, as long as what 
you look for is not the spectacular 
or the firstest with the mostest. 
Denmark is a tiny country, with 
only a little more than 4,000,000 
people, a quarter of whom live in 
the capital. It has no tall moun- 
tains, and its highest waterfall is 
in the neighborhood of seven feet. 
Its people, though, have exceed- 
ingly wide and frequent smiles, 
and they tell tall, wild stories which 
must set some kind of record. 

You should like the Fairy Tale 
Tour, even if guided trips are not 
usually the mode of transportation 
you normally choose. The bus is 
small but comfortable, with no 
more than eight or ten passengers 
at most, and a young Dane with- 
out a movie usher’s uniform whom 
it’s easiest to call a guide, but who, 
more often than not, is as casual 
and relaxed as his charges, full of 
information about his country— 
which he will not burden you with 
unless you really want to hear it— 
and competent and efficient at han- 
dling details. Meals are at the very 
finest inns and restaurants. Over- 
night stops are at excellent, first 
class hotels. 

First stop—starting from Copen- 
hagen—is the old town of Roskilde, 
once the most important commu- 
nity in the kingdom, as you per- 
ceive when you see the graceful 
copper spires of the thousand-year- 
old brick cathedral, where 36 of 
Denmark’s kings and queens lie at 
rest in elaborate tombs. As you 
walk through the Gothic building, 
you sense the continuity of the 
Royal House of Denmark, the old- 
est in Europe. Having seen the 
great buildings in Copenhagen 
which are monuments to him, 
you're glad to see the self-designed 
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tomb of Christian IV, “the Builder 
King.” Having known something 
of World War II yourself, you’re 
touched to see the still-draped cof- 
fin of Christian X, who stayed with 
his people in Denmark all during 
the German occupation. 

From Roskilde, you pass through 
the medieval town of Ringstead, 
en route to Trelleborg, and an- 
other adventure with the past. 
Here, the Danes have rebuilt a 
Viking stronghold as it must have 
been 1,000 years ago. 

It’s lunchtime when the bus ar- 
rives at the harbor town of Korsor, 
on the Great Belt which separates 
the islands of Zealand and Funen. 


houses and great farms and tiny 
villages which Hans Andersen 
knew as an obscure, misunderstood 
young boy, and later, in quite a 
different manner, as the most dis- 
tinguished man in Denmark. 

The bus drives by Hockenshavn, 
built in 1580; Glorup (1697); Ry- 
gaard (1592), and a number of 
other castles, until, after a drive 
through cool beech woods, it pulls 
up alongside the moat of Egeskov, 
built by a nobleman in 1554, and 
still the home of his descendants. 
Those descendants number but 
one today—a countess in her seven- 
ties who lives alone with but two 
servants. You'll stroll through her 


Picturesque scene shows unique open air museum, The Old Town, in Aarhus, Denmark. 


The bus boards the huge ferry 
boat, and so do the passengers, for 
a leisurely lunch in the handsome 
dining room before mooring at 
Nyborg, a bustling town with a 
blue harbor full of pleasure sail- 
boats, fishing vessels, and the oldest 
castle in Scandinavia. 

This is Andersen’s own island, 
Funen. Most central of the Big 
Three which constitute Denmark 
(along with hundreds of smaller 
islands) it is lush, green and roll- 
ing. And it is the Chateau Country 
of Denmark. The bus takes country 
roads, and, within minutes, you 
sweep by the castles and manor 


gardens—acres of tall beech trees; 
formal, French-style flower beds; 
doll-like summer houses. All sur- 
round a wide moat and ancient 
drawbridge, which is still the only 
entrance to the stone manor house. 
It’s lovely, but a little sad, too, 
especially when you hear the story, 
told for centuries in the neighbor- 
hood, of an earlier countess kept 
for years within the castle by a 
wrathful father. 

Hans Andersen saw all of these 
castles from the outside as a dreamy 
boy, and when he was an old man 
he was a welcome visitor in many 
of them, staying a week here, a 
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week there as a house guest, always 
restless, always moving on to an- 
other with his old suitcase, stove- 
pipe hat and umbrella. You see 
these objects just an hour or two 
later, in the house in which he 
was born in Odense, now the third 
largest of Denmark’s cities. 

The Andersen house is a modest, 
stucco building, and adjoining it 
the Danes have built a memorial 
building to their hero, a museum 
with original illustrations from the 
first volume of the stories, with his 
imaginative paper-cuttings, with 
the correspondence he exchanged 
with children and old folk, kings 
and commoners from all over the 
world, who wrote him about his 
stories. All of the personal effects 
are there, too, even the coil of rope 
which he carried with him wher- 
ever he slept, to be used as a means 
of exit from a window in case of 
fire. 

The twentieth-century Dane, un- 
like many Europeans, lives mostly 
in the present and the future. He’s 
proud of the past and has _ pre- 
served much of it. But he has not 
stood still, and as the trip pro- 
gresses this curious blend becomes 
more evident. It leaps at you often, 
and you know that the Danes are 
doers as well as dreamers. 

First night is spent in Fredericia, 
for centuries one of Denmark’s 
most strategically situated cities, 


Bridge from Funen, on Jutland, 


Nyborg Castle on Funen Isle was built in 1170. 


just across the fabulous Little Belt. 
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Denmark possesses smallest town hall in world which is located in Ebeltoft, Jutland. 


the Danish mainland. There’s an 
excellent dinner at Hotel Landsol- 
daten, an evening of strolling and 
beer-drinking in the town, and an 
early start the next morning for 
the little dream village of Ribe, 
the country’s oldest town. History 
has passed it by in recent centuries, 
but it has been around since 860 
A.D. 

There must be something new 
and modern in Ribe, but if there 
is it has been well hidden. What 
strikes you is the serenity of the 
place, the beauty of the half-tim- 
bered houses, shops and coffee 
houses; the nests of storks in the 
towers of the churches and houses; 
the cobbled streets, courtyards and 
gardens; the twelfth-century cathe- 


dral; the ingeniously designed me- 
chanical hunting scene in_ the 
grandfather clock of the Weis Stue, 
a seventeenth-century inn where 
you stop for coffee or beer, and the 
well preserved, tiny guest rooms, 
still rented to travelers willing to 
climb an almost vertical ladder to 
get to them. There’s even a water- 
mill still in operation in the little 
stream which passes under the 
main street. 

Lunch is in the Hotel Dagmar 
(1570) —a Danish country cold 
table, consisting of a dozen varie- 
ties of fish, cheese, seafood, cold 


meat, salads, breads. You help 
yourself and make your own 
smorrebrod (open sandwiches) . 


When you feel as though you 
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couldn't eat another mouthful, the 
cold table disappears—and a steak 
course is served! 

Take a look at the room’s fur- 
nishings, and ask the waiter about 
them. We inquired about an insig- 
nia on the wall, but the waiter 
wasn’t sure we understood his ex- 
planation, and minutes later, after 
a phone call to the jail (where he 
doubles as Town Jailer) there ap- 
peared before us the Rebild Town 
Crier, in full regalia—a uniform 
which has not changed for centu- 
ries. Every night he makes his 
rounds each hour, singing a song 
in old Danish which he sang for 
us that day. The insignia on the 
wall was, of course, his. 

In Jelling (pronounced “yell- 
ing’ and shrieked at you by the 
Danes, so you'll get the point) 
there’s a stop fora visit to the little 
church, one of many which you've 
passed—whitewashed brick, — red 
step-gable roofs, thick walls, clear- 
paneled windows, brass chande- 
liers, simple altars. This one is spe- 
cial, though for Jelling was the 
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ancient seat of the Danish kings, 
and in the garden-like grave yard 
stand the Runic Stones, carved 
monuments a thousand years old 
memorializing Denmark's first 
monarchs, Gorm and ‘Thyra. 

From felling, the road leads 
through a_heather-covered land- 
scape to Silkeborg, center of the 
lake district. ‘These are small but 
lovely lakes, amidst densely-foli- 
aged hills, and they’re a favorite 
holiday spot for Danes. After a 
night at the Hotel Dania, you 
board a lake steamer the next 
morning for a sail, past the sum- 
mer cottages of townspeople, to a 
pier at the foot of the highest hill, 
for a climb up top to the terrace 
restaurant, a cold drink and a view 
of the valley. 

To the north is Aarhus, Den- 
mark’s second city, where the an- 
cient-modern contrast is at its most 
striking. This city of 150,000 is one 
of the most excitingly modern in 


Europe—new schools, apartment 
houses, shops, office buildings and 
Aarhus University, newest in Eu- 
rope. You'll go through some of its 
buildings, including the Great 
Hall, with its rear wall of glass, 
five stories high and the largest 
window in the country. 

But there is an Old Aarhus, too 
—a collection of some 50 ancient 
Danish buildings, transported from 
all over the country and re-erected 
in the Botanical Gardens in the 
form of an old market town, with 
cobbled streets, winding lanes, a 
mill pond and old-style gardens. 
You'll see the baker’s shop,’ grocery 
store, mill, rich merchant’s home, 
burgomaster’s mansion, weavers, 
goldsmiths. You'll stop short as a 
duck crosses the little road with 
her ducklings, you’ll take a picture 
of swans in the mill pond. This is 
the Denmark that was old even in 
Andersen’s time. You perceive, as 
you walk these lanes, how he was 


In this house in Odense, now a museum, fairy-tale writer Hans 
Christian Andersen spent his ib og wrote many famous stories. 
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Ribe is one of fairy-tale-tour towns of Denmark shown by black routing on map at right. 


inspired to weave tales about this 
country and these people. 

‘The trip’s fourth day features a 
visit to Rosenholm Castle, the 1560 
home of the descendants of Rosen- 
crantz, partner of Gildenstern in 
Hamlet. The fourteenth Baroness 


Rosencrantz now lives in the castle, ’ 


and her steward shows you through 
the richly decorated rooms. Next 
stop is Ebeltoft, the idyllic capital 
of the “Mols country” of northern 
Jutland. Its town hall is reputedly 
the world’s smallest, and the mu- 
seum next door boasts an amusing 
collection of worthless objects. 
You lunch at the Hvidsten Inn 
in Randers, where the menu and 
the cooking have changed little in 
the more than 300 years of the 
establishment’s operation. Still, you 
realize that Randers, despite its an- 
tiquity, is a part of this era. The 
innkeeper, his son and his son-in- 
law were shot to death by the Ger- 
mans during the World War II 
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occupation for their participation 
in the Danish resistance movement. 
A memorial has been erected in the 
village which tells the story. 
From Randers, you drive 
through rose-filled Mariager into 
the rugged hills of Rebild, the Na- 
tional Park where each Fourth of 
July some 40,000 Danes, led by 


‘their King and Queen, celebrate 


American Independence in_ the 
company of visiting Americans. 
Lots of places in four days, and 
lots of people, too! You remember 
how they’ve smiled and waved from 
their bicycles as the bus passed 
them on country roads. You re- 
member the two chimneysweeps 
who startled you near Silkeborg, 
with their tall hats, sooted faces 
and white smiles. You remember 
the little girl who climbed aboard 
the bus during a stop in Svendborg 
leading an enormous collie whose 
name, to everyone’s delight, was 


Lassie. You remember driving by © 
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a farmhouse outside of Odense and 
glimpsing two small tow-headed 
boys being scrubbed in the open 
courtyard in twin washtubs. 

And when it’s over, you’re posi- 
tive you have seen the Ugly Duck- 
ling; you know you've passed by 
Thumbelina; you’d had a look at 
the castle of the emperor who wore 
no clothes. You’ve come to know 
Hans Andersen through this intro- 
duction to the country and the 
people he loved. @ 
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BY JOE CARMICHAEL 


From the Bayous to Charming Countryside 


Plantations, the Hospitality State Is As 


Rich in Beauty As It Is in Friendliness. 


Me conjures up visions of old plantations, 
ante-bellum mansions, beautiful belles with soft 
accents, magnolia blossoms and _ liveoaks, chufling 
stern-wheelers and mint juleps. True, tradition and 
history are the Hospitality State’s most obvious pair 
of aces in the Deep South. But Mississippi holds more 
than those two drawing cards in its hand of hills, 
woodlands, alluvial plains, lakes and-seacoast. 

The Tennessee border and the Gulf of Mexico, 
about 350 miles apart, bracket a long list of interesting 
sites. Happily, Mississippi is making these attractions 
much easier to enjoy. More than 7,000 miles of paved 
highways—good but generally narrow—now lace to- 
gether almost every part of the state that’s worth 
seeing. More and wider roadways are constantly going 
under construction and being opened as the State 
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SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


Highway Commission follows through on develop- 
ment plans. Railway and airline schedules are im- 
proving, too. 

But the most gratifying up-grading has been in the 
field of accommodations. A few years ago a trip into 
northern Mississippi was an ordeal to be avoided if at 
all possible. Tourist courts were practically non- 
existent. In most towns you flopped onto a lumpy 
hotel mattress and counted cracks in the wallpaper 
for entertainment. Entertainment prospects haven't 
changed much in the anti-alcoholic northland, but al- 
most every town of any.consequence now boasts at 
least one shiny new tourist court. And rates are 
reasonable—generally in the $3.00-per-person category. 

Jackson, capital and largest city, is the hostelry 
metropolis of the interior. Although it can’t hold a 


NATCHEZ 
TERRITORY 


State House in Jackson, Mississippi's capital, is endowed with fine art, 
modern day sculpturing, has roof crowned by impressive gold eagle. 


candle to the swank splendor of the golden Guif 
Coast, Jackson is by far the best bet for an overnight 
stay on your trip through the state. A single in the 
finest hotel is about $5.00. 

Along Mississippi’s 88-mile coastline you'll find 
enough eating places, luxury motels and hotels to 
stock the entire state. Focus of the Gulf Coast tourist 
industry is the 28-mile sand beach between Pass 
Christian and Biloxi. Along that neon row you can 
spend from $3.00 to $20.00 or more a night for 
lodging, from 75 cents to many times that amount for 
a meal. And whatever you have left over you can drop 
in any number of bars for any kind of a mixed drink. 
Or, if you're the lucky sort, you can make expenses 
with illegal but open (at this writing) dice or cards or 
roulette wheels. 

If you want to run the length of the state and 
subject yourself to all of Mississippi at one sitting, 
you have a choice of about three main tracks. U.S. 45 
runs through the eastern section of the state, Missis- 
sippi 7 and U.S. 51 combine to draw a line just west of 
center and through Jackson, and U.S. 61 follows close 
by the Mississippi River from Tennessee to Louisiana. 

For sightseeing ease, you can slice Mississippi into 
five hunks—North, Delta, South Central, Natchez 
Territory and Gulf Coast. 

NORTH-—Ignoring undocumented Indian wander- 
ings, the first tourist through Northern Mississippi 
was one Hernando DeSoto. He is said to have entered 
the state near Columbus in 1540 and made his way 
northward and westward to stumble across the Mis- 
sissippi River west of Clarksdale in 1541. Just west of 
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Tourists delight in visiting fabulous pre-Civil War Southern mansions. 


Tupelo you can visit a spot labeled as the site of 
DeSoto’s winter camp. 

Historians will find a little bit of heaven in this 
hilly, wooded section of the Magnolia State. Begin- 
ning with the Battle of Ackia (1736), in which the 
French lost Indian support, local warfare is traced by 
markers, on through the Battle of Brice’s Crossroads 
in June of 1864. Numerous roadside signs do an 
admirable job of marking and explaining their 
attendant historical sites. 

Playing to that Deep South attraction, two North- 
ern Mississippi towns stage annual pilgrimages. 
Columbus opened its ante-bellum mansions from 
March 24 to 27, and Holly Springs follows suit April 
25-25. Usually some fifteen or twenty homes and gar- 
dens are open to the public in each town during the 
early spring visitations. An extra fillip, irresistible to 
shutterbugs, is provided by hostesses dressed in cos- 
tumes of the lost era. 

Outdoorsmen, who may not be so hep on history, 
will find a variety of sports and pastimes with which 
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Old homes. plantations are open to public during annual pilgrimages. 


to occupy themselves during any season of the year. 
Bird hunting is popular and productive in almost 
every section during fall and winter. U.S. Field Trials 
are held each year at Hernando and National Field 
Trials come up just as regularly at Shuqualak. 

For fishermen, a score of excellent lakes are open all 
year. Four state operated parks—near Durant, Holly 
Springs, Tishomingo and Tupelo—and two private 
parks offer overnight accommodations to go with the 
fishing, swimming, boating, hiking and _ other 
recreational facilities. 

Reservations well in advance are a necessity if you 
want to hang your hat in any of the state’s cabins 
during the rush season. There are a total of 90 cabins 
in the eleven state parks scattered throughout Missis- 
sippi. The smallest lodging has one double bed and 
rents from $5.00 for a weekend—two nights—to $40.00 
for a whole month. The largest spot has five double 
beds ‘and rents from $15.00 for a weekend to $100 
for a month. . 

Two of Mississippi’s top colleges are situated in this 
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northern territory. The University of Mississippi, 
opened in 1844, is located at Oxford. Ole Miss, as the 
school is called, received some sort of national recog- 
nition when its football team was scuttled 21-0 by 
Navy in’New Orleans’ Sugar Bowl last January I. 
Another Oxford native has gained an international 
reputation by tossing words. He’s novelist William 
Faulkner. 

Southeast some 100 miles from Oxford is Starkville 
and adjacent Mississippi State College, Ole Miss’ tra- 
ditional rival. Worth going out of your way for is a 
stay at State’s new Alumni House. A 26-room on- 
campus hotel, the house was opened last November. 
Don’t be misled by the name into believing that you 
have to be a State alumnus to enjoy its first rate and 


Monument in honor of those who died in Civil War is seen in Vicksburg. 


Mississippi bayous, inland lakes offer some of nation’s finest fishing. 
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Stern-wheeler steamboats are sometimes seen on Mississippi River. 


economical hospitality. It welcomes tourists but can’t 
advertise because it’s run by the school. 

Just down the hill and across the street from the 
Alumni House are the school’s cafeteria and grill. 
They, too, welcome visitors and you can get a sub- 
stantial meal at either for 75 cents. 

If you went to college or if you didn’t, hobnobbing 
with the undergrads should prove a refreshing experi- 
ence. And the economical on-campus living will give 
your travel budget a breather. Reservations can be 
made by writing Alumni House, Mississippi State 
College, State College, Miss. 

DELTA—That obtuse triangle formed with Green- 
wood as the apex, the northwestern corner of the 
state and Vicksburg as opposite corners, and the 
wriggling Mississippi River as base is the Mississippi 
Delta—not to be confused with the delta of the 
Mississippi River, which is in Louisiana. 

This rough triangle encloses fertile alluvial flat 
land which grows “the finest long-staple cotton in the 
world,” according to Mississippi publicists. Huge 
plantations, modern mechanical cotton pickers (which 
are replacing traditional Negroes trailing huge sacks 
between the rows), and ginning operations all form 
the retinue of modern King Cotton. U.S. 61 pretty well 
slices the Delta down the middle. 

Hundreds of crescent-shaped lakes, offsprings of 
the Mississippi left behind when the fickle ole man 
changed courses, offer some of the best bass, bream 
and crappie fishing to be found anywhere—and there 
is no closed season. 

Inland, if you have a fairly sharp eye, you'll find 
an abundance of ducks, quail, geese, deer and squir- 
rels. Numerous golf courses, roadside parks and a 
state park near Hollandale also are available. 

The southern point of our triangle rests on the 
river town of Vicksburg. It holds the number one 
historical attraction of the state—Vicksburg National 
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Military Park. Billed as one of the world’s most inter- — 


esting and best marked battlefields, the site com- 


memorates the siege of the city in 1863. Vicksburg and ~ 


Gettysburg are draped in equal amounts of black 
crepe in Confederate histories. In addition to 1,256 
markers and monuments, 128 cannons today are spot- 
ted in virtually the same positions as they were during 
the siege. Remains of trenches and gun emplacements 
that made up the battle lines still are visible. Chamber 
of Commerce figures hold that about 30,000 visitors 
call at the park each month. 

Each year the Vicksburg Little Theatre stages old- 


fashioned showboat plays aboard the stern-wheeler — 


Sprague. In permanent retirement as a museum piece, 
the Sprague once was the largest steamer of its type 
on the river. 

Something else to see at Vicksburg is Niagara Falls, 
the entire lower stretch of the Mississippi River and 
similar projects that might be under study at the 
time at the U.S. Waterways Experiment Station. There 
the Corps of Engineers constructs and experiments 
with models of river, harbor and dam projects. 

SOUTH CENTRAL~—Jackson, capital city, is the 


focal point of interest in this solar plexus section of — 


the state. You can’t miss the capitol building once 
you find Jackson. On top of the state house perches 
a huge copper eagle covered with genuine gold leaf. 
The brilliant bird stands eight feet high and has a 
wingspread of fifteen feet. Jackson has three good 
hotels, many new tourist courts, a zoo and several 
museums. The capital can be reached easily by rail 
and air as well as by highway from almost any 
direction. 

South Central Mississippi boasts four state parks— 
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Several dude ranches offer modified western atmosphere in Deep South. 4 


three having overnight accommodations—which offer 
fishing, swimming and boating. All have boats and 
tackle, picnic areas and camping grounds available. 
Also in this neck of the woods you'll find fifteen golf 
courses, a dude ranch and Old South health resorts. 
Art enthusiasts can see exhibits in Jackson and Laurel 
and real live artists at work in the colony at Allison’s 
Wells. 

One thing you shouldn’t miss is the longest com- 
pleted stretch of the ambitious Natchez Trace Park- 
way—it begins ten miles north of Jackson and extends 
about 60 miles northeast to Kosciusko. When com- 
pleted, the 450-mile-long parkway will connect 
Natchez, Miss., and Nashville, Tenn., following the 
general course of the historic Natchez Trace. The 
completed section, with its smooth paving, smooth 
curves, prohibition of truck traffic, minimum of access 
roads and pleasant scenery makes touring a pleasure. 
A word to the wise: The 50-mph speed limit is well 
enforced. 

NATCHEZ TERRITORY—More Mississippi than 
any other part of Mississippi, the Natchez Territory— 
which has been under the rule of five nations—has 
piled up more history and folklore per square foot 
than almost any other section of the state. Natchez, 
high on a bluff over the Mississippi River, and its 
black-sheep relative Natchez-Under-the-Bluff, were 
the targets of explorers and pioneers coming down the 
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Biloxi lighthouse, built in 1848, is fa 
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miliar landmark on Gulf Coast. 


Natchez Trace in the 1790s and early 1800s. And at 
the same time they were the jumping-off places for 
flatboatmen and keelboatmen who had sold their craft 
and cargoes and were beginning the long trek, over 
the Trace, home. The rowdy rivermen are responsible 
for Natchez-Under-the-Bluff’s roaring reputation. 

Later, when cotton became the principal industry, 
great fortunes were made in the Natchez Territory 
and many of the landowners built fabulous mansions 
in their efforts to outdo their neighbors. Many of the 
old homes still are around today and are open to 
visitors. 

Natchez home and garden pilgrimages run this year 
through March 3l—azalea and camellia time. Twen- 
tieth-century belles and beaux dress in costumes of 
their ancestors during pilgrimage time and put on 
the dog at colorful balls and pageants depicting the 
life that once was. The only fly in the dumplings is 
housing. Accommodations around Natchez simply 
have not grown enough to put up the thousands who 
trek thataway, particularly, during the pilgrimages. 

GULF COAST—The Gold Coast for tourists is this 
stretch bordering the Gulf of Mexico. Top notch 
motels and hotels on the coast rank among the best 
in the nation. Although only a few steps from salt 
water, almost all the hostelries now sport their own 
fresh-water swimming pools. Almost all have eating 
places in connection. The interior of this Gulf Coast 
area offers all sorts of hunting, fishing and other 
outdoor sports. 

Waters of Mississippi Sound, protected by a string 
of islands out in the Gulf, attract schools of many 
species of salty gamefish. Deep-sea boats and rigs are 
for hire, but red fish, mackerel, trout and the like can 
be caught from convenient and free piers and bridges. 
Golf courses and a dude ranch are handy for diversion. 

Highway 90, called the Old Spanish Trail and the 
Jefferson Davis Memorial Highway in memory of 
Spanish explorers and the president of the Confed- 
eracy, respectively, is the main avenue of the Gulf 
Coast. And, as in other parts of Mississippi, there’s 
history, too. Seven flags have flown over the territory 
since the establishment in 1699 of Biloxi, first perma- 
nent white settlement in the Mississippi Valley. Early 
Spanish and Civil War forts, old homes, legendary 
pirate hideouts and Indian myths are all part of Gulf 
Coast lore. 

All in all, Mississippi is an intriguing state. A little 
heavy on history, perhaps, but that’s Mississippi. The 
state, however, is going industrial. In the past few 
years there has been a supreme effort to balance indus- 
try with agriculture to weigh up a better economy for 
the citizens. And from the tab sheet of new plants 
being spotted in the Hospitality State, the effort is 
succeeding. But the camellia blossoms and white-sided 
mansions are far from being tarnished with soot. @ 
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Ht OF overseas visitors have their first—and 
sometimes their only—glimpse of Britain in the 
perfect setting of an English country mansion whose 
history dates back to the First Century and at which 
Queen Elizabeth I often stayed. 

The building is Selsdon Park which, steeped in 
antiquity and set in 230 acres of rolling Surrey country- 
side, is now a hotel but is still preserved in appearance 
and operation in the tradition of the English manor 
house. The visitors are interline passengers of B.O.A.C. 
who—when their journeys across the world cause them 
to spend a night in London to await a connecting 
plane—are accommodated there by the airline. 

Eastern women in saris, breaking their journeys to 
America; Australian farmers bound for Canada, 
American businessmen and South American ranchers 
mingle in the oak-panelled rooms and on the terraces, 
representing the air age in surroundings that seem to 
demand horse-drawn carriages and stage coaches. 

For many of the airline passengers who are its guests 
today, Selsdon Park is the epitome of everything 
they have read and heard about historical England, 
although the hotel is actually within the boundaries 
of Greater London and little more than half an hour's 
journey from the West End. 

The country house character and atmosphere has 
been preserved although every modern hotel amenity 
such as central heating, a swimming pool, a full 
eighteen-hole golf course, game rooms and projection 
television have been incorporated into the building 
and its surroundings. There are 161 bedrooms. 

Many of B.O.A.C.’s passengers who have stayed at 
Selsdon Park have returned to spend holidays there, 
or chosen it for a business convention. @ 
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Selsdon Park Mansion is surrounded by beautiful English countryside. 
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GALVESTON ISLE 


island idyll: 


GALVESTON 


by RICHARD MAGRUDER 
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Ty. OFF the Texas coast is a flat, 
sandy strip of land, 32 miles 
long and two to three miles wide, 
with a city near its eastern end. 
This is Galveston—island and city 
—boasting more diverse facets to its 
personality than perhaps any other 
place in the entire country. And 
there just zsn’t any spot truly simi- 
lar to Galveston in the entire U. S. 

Either the peculiar geographical 
location of the isle—three to five 
miles off the south Texas marshes 
in the Gulf of Mexico—or its early 
pre-eminence could have some 
bearing on the attitude of the 
Islanders towards the rest of the 
state. 

Whatever the reasons, the people 
of Galveston regard their fellow 
Texans with an often haughty air, 
while holding themselves aloof 
from the metallic dissonance of 
mushrooming industry across the 


wide bays behind the island. This 
sometimes condescending air, also 
likened to that of a strait-laced 
parent for an overgrown and 
slightly barbaric offspring, seems 
not altogether misplaced. Galves- 
ton is the spot where the first white 
men set foot on Texas soil, and the 
city itself is one of the oldest in the 
huge state, organized as an incor- 
porated civic company in 1836, the 
same year Texas gained her inde- 
pendence from Mexico. 

Often called the “Free State of 
Galveston,” this highly distinctive 
island is nonetheless tied irre- 
vocably to the rest of Texas, even 
if only by a narrow railway bridge 
and a thin ribbon of automobile 
causeway 

However, 
other strait-laced but multi-faced 
parent, Gal 
own standard 

I 


f those set for its offspring 
2 


quite like many an- 


veston perversely sets its 
s, In apparent de- 
fiance o 
and ott relatives. Texan 
though it may be, this isle is the 
only place in an 
pletels abstinent state where the 
daiquiris and Tom Collinses are 
consumed openly and freely, and 
change 


er neal 


otherwise com- 


as much as $5,000 may 
hands with one roll of the dice. Yet 
few places anywhere have a higher 
churchgoers, and, 
per pita pokine more of Gal- 

school graduates go 
ege than those of any 
ither 


percentage ot 


veston’s hig 
on to alles 
other sou 
city. 
Galveston asserts its right to 
more “firsts’’ than a mining claim 
jumper. They say the island had 
the first postofice in Texas, the 
first chamber of commerce, the first 


hospital, the first (and oldest sur 


n or southwestern 


viving) newspaper, the first eze 


ery and, perhaps symbolically, the 


first Epub ). 

The world’s first condensed milk 
was devel oped perfected and 
canned here in the 1840s by Gail 
Borden. Finally, the questionable 
distinction of being the birthplace 
of Douglas Corrigan, the first man 
to fly East when he meant to fly 
West, also goes to the city and 
island. 

Galveston is doubly 
and triply intriguing for the ex- 
treme contrasts found everywhere 
on this relatively small spit of off- 


fascinating 
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shore sand. Most of the floor-flat 
western reaches of the island are 
devoted to cattle raising, where the 
creatures are expected to subsist 
on a diet of marsh 
erasses and leaves from the few 
scrub oaks spotted about. Strangely, 
the cattle not only subsist on this 
dubious diet, but somehow seem 
Possibly though, the 
population of the island 
reflects the hardy, stubborn char- 
acteristics of the human populace. 

Down near the island’s eastern 
extremities you find some 75,000 
rock-ribbed, water-locked city folk 
who live in a town of beautiful 
palm-bordered boulevards 
and huge trees literally aburst most 
yleander and 
every shade, 
tint and hue imaginable. Not that 
displays of botany 
and horticulture are particularly 
Gulf Coast. Only, in 
Galveston, every square yard—every 
cubic inch—of soil had to be labori- 
ously dug from the earth of the 
mainland, hauled down to the 
sland, and carefully worked over 
the years before even the first sprig 
would take root! This is a sand 
bar, in the strictest sense of the 
word, and under normal circum- 
stances shouldn't be expected to 


sagebrush, 


to. thrive. 
bovine 


lawns, 
of the year with 
azalea blossoms, in 
such verdant 


rare near the 


give root to anything but mud moss 
and grass burrs. This is tantamount 
to trving to grow orchids in a thin 
layer of gravel laid down on a 
base of lava rock. But they did it, 
characteristically, on Galveston 
Island. 

The most perennial of all ads in 
the 114-year-old island Datly News 
are those offering mainland soil at 
This is 
only one of many indications that 
Galvestonians not only intend to 
emain with their pleasant isle, but 
also expect to make it the most 
beautiful Gulf Coast, 
whatever the cost in time, money 


or effort. 


so much per cubic yard. 


along the 


Galvestonians proved their met- 
tle back in September of 1900 
when, after a tremendous two-day 
»ounding from a howling tropical 
icane, an immense tidal wave 


Texas 
causeway. 


Only link between Galveston Isle, 
mainiand is masterful 3-mile 


bowled out of the turbulent Gulf 
and swept like a scythe across the 
unprotected strip of land and final- 
ly drowned itself in the shallow 
vastness of Galveston Bay north of 
the island. The ruin left in the 


wake of the storm and tidal wave 


was unbelievable. The entire isle 
was devastated and more than 6,000 
people died. 

But the survivors streamed back 
in—by rowboat, most of them, the 
wooden bridges to the mainland 
gone without a trace—burned and 
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buried their dead, re-organized 
their schools, churches and_busi- 
nesses, and, within a year, had _be- 
gun building an eight-mile-long, 
nineteen-foot-high seawall fronting 
the whole city 

The seawall now affords protec- 


tion against storms many times the 
intensity of the 1900 one. It was a 
25-year project, and entailed dredg- 
ing and filling with millions of 
yards of silt from the bays. The 
major part of the work was com- 
pleted when the town literally 
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This portion of Municipal beachfront area on Galveston is only spot on beach where small charge is made for use of available facilities. 


pulled itself up by its bootstraps 
and was raised from five to 25 feet 
higher than it had been. 

Construction still goes on, and a 
new addition to the imposing sea- 
wall is dedicated every few years. It 
seems that each time the city fa- 
thers move the limits half a mile 
farther west, the U.S. Engineers— 
who headquarter a huge corps on 
the island—up and build the sea- 
wall half a mile further yet. But 
this is the sort of beneficial and 
friendly competition which has 
made Galveston thrive. 

No part of the isle is more than 
a 30-minute drive from any other 
portion. These drives are made 
along concrete or “black-top” roads 
“or via the beach route, which is 
often smoother driving than the 
best roads, depending on the ca- 
prices of the tides. 

Only fifteen minutes from some 
of the ays best jazz and Dixie- 
land music, the tourist is always 
jolted to find countryside and 
shoreline primitive, wild and de 
lightful beyond description, where 
the omnipresent sea can sing a 
lullaby one day or a roaring Wag- 
nerian symphony the next. 

You can push yourself away from 


the best barbecued or stuffed crab - 


you ever ate, drive ten miles to the 
lonely beaches and watch, in fasci- 
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nation, while the ludicrous hermit 
crabs scuttle their sidewise way 


from their burrows to the water's 


edge. 

A visitor finds it simple to board 
a chartered fishing craft and cruise 
a few miles out, where the blue fin, 
mackerel, sailfish and shark are as 
hungry and as pugnacious as they 
are anywhere. Or he may prefer to 
drive to one of the quaint, bayside 
fishing camps “down west,” rent a 
skiff or outboard, and do his an- 
gling in one of the dozens of pro- 
tected and fish-full inlets on the 
back, or mainland, side of the 
island. 

There are drives to be made up 
and down the glistening shell roads 
lacing the rural areas, where hun- 
dreds of retired people have built 
sulted houses—some quite impos- 
ing, others small cabins, deter- 
mined by the size of the guaranteed 
income. ‘Every building is two sto- 
ries tall out here, with: the second 
floor built for and devoted to the 
business of living, while the under- 
side is open, a framework of pilings 
raising the dweller above the level 
of inevitable high waters. Thus life 
“down west” is more of the pioneer 
variety, although many Galveston- 
ians maintain a house in the city, 
too. 

You may enjoy a wallet-thinning 


dinner of pressed-duck-under-glass 
in the new and super-swank Char- 
coal Galley in the city, or you 
might take your pick of sloughs, 
inlets or bays during the season, 
shoot your limit and press your 
own duck! 

The island was the seat of the 
Second Republic of Texas when, in 
the spring of 1817, free-booter Jean 
Laffitte happened on the scene, 
claimed the isle for his own, and 
chased out the provisional, three- 
man government. Using the then- 
inaceessible and languid strip as his 
base of operations, Laffitte spent the 
better part of four years plunder- 
ing galleons of the Spanish Main. 
Things went well, indeed, for the 
jaunty pirateer and his motley, 
carefree crews. They frittered away 
incredible sums in various ports 
about the Gulf and Caribbean, and, 
according to the historians and ro- 
manticists, buried about an equal 
amount. And who’s to say they 
didn’t bury it, or part of it, on Gal- 
veston Island? 

There still are occasional at- 
tempts to unearth this legendary 
pirate treasure, but these are usual- 
ly met with such vehement objec 
tions by irate cattle raisers on whose 
property the search is being made, 
they are broken up in short order. 
The islanders remember Laffitte 
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and his real and imagined exploits 
in more concrete ways, too, having 
named three of their biggest resort 
hotels the Jack Tar, the Buccaneer 
and, of course, the Jean Laffitte. 
Come early spring, the cars begin 
lining the beaches facing the Gulf. 
The thriftier visitors come equipped 
for camping out and have 32 miles 
of golden sands to choose from. It is 
then the beaches take on the ap- 
pearance of a tent city, although 
not so closely packed as you might 
suppose. The seasoned vacationing 
campers have learned they can com- 
bine all the swimming, fishing, 
beach combing and loafing they 
want with a night in the city when 
they feel moved by the urge for 
civilization again. They do their 
shopping in Galveston’s super mar- 
kets, find entertainment in the 
city’s clubs and movie houses, and 
still are privileged to sleep in the 


cool of the sea breeze with the surf. 


only yards away. 

A great many vacationers come 
from sprawling, humid Houston, 
only 45 miles north of the island, 
via a new, multi-laned superhigh- 
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way appropriately called the Gulf 
Freeway. They learned years ago 
that Galveston’s 70° temperatures 
are about eighteen degrees cooler 
than Houston’s summer average, 
and the percentage difference in 
humidity is even greater, favoring 
the island. 

Some 2,000,000 sight-seers, swim- 
mers, sunners, fishermen, relaxers, 
honeymooners, imbibers of one sort 
or another and just loafers come to 
Galveston Island every year! This 
is no booster figure. It comes from 
the mechanical counters on the 
Mainland-Island causeway at the 
western approach to the sandy spit 
and from the machines on the 
speedy 54-car ferries connecting the 
eastern highway and the isle. The 
ferries and the causeway are, by the 
way, toll free, and those awkward- 
looking but fast ferries operate 24 
hours a day, all year. 

Called both “Treasure Island” 
and “Playground of The South- 
west,” Galveston has more than 35 
miles of beaches—32 facing the 
broad Gulf—and some 74 miles of 
shoreline indented by many vari- 


Multi-million-dollar seawall now protects Galveston proper from storms, tidal waves from Gulf. 
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ous-sized bays. All this gives an in- 
expensive and relaxing diversion to 
the homefolks and _ retirement- 
minded visitors. And there’s ample 
elbow and leg room for everyone. 

There is very nearly as much to 
see and do on the 70-odd square 
miles of this island as a traveler 
would expect to find in many states. 
And it is all offered in capsule 
form, easy to take and pleasant to 
digest, and quickly and readily 
available. 

The city itself presents a touch 
of the plush and glitter of Miami 
Beach, the charm and languor of 
New Orleans, and even some of the 
vulgar brilliance of “tourist” Las 
Vegas. Galveston’s upper crust is 
as affluent and social-conscious as 
the Back Bay elite of Boston. 

At night the bustling port and 
shipyards on small, adjacent Peli- 
can Island are reminiscent of San 
Pedro Harbor or Norfolk. The 
deep sea and reef fishing are as re- 
warding as the best in the Bahamas. 
The island’s schools, even though 
fewer and smaller than many, are 
unsurpassed, its better restaurants 
are as fine as San Francisco’s, and 
its historical heritage as rich as Wil- 
liamsburg’s or Philadelphia’s. 

A $2,000,000 Pleasure Pier draws 
many thousands to its countless at- 
tractions alone, particularly during 
the summer season, when Galveston 
is at its best and busiest. Extending 
a quarter of a mile into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Pier offers deep-sea 
fishing off its outer reaches. Big- 
name bands play every week in the 
cavernous Marine Room over the 
water, amateur theatricals of a high 
order are given in its fine Play- 
house, short orders and soft drinks 
can be had in the Pier Snack Bar, 
and telescopic views for a dime 
provide an impressive idea of the 
eight-mile “beach strip” off which 
the Pier is built. 

Three beach playgrounds for 
children are maintained by the city 
and county—which has its seat in 
the city, although it encompasses 
far more territory on the mainland. 
The youngsters revel in the slides, 
see-saws, horizontal bars, swings 
and such and can, at a moment’s 
notice, dash to the surf a few steps 
away. All this is free, too. 

With the exception of a small 
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aoe MOUNTAIN with a 

mystery-shrouded name is 
newly acccessible in North Caro- 
lina’s Blue Ridge vacationlands. 
Nobody seems to know how 
Roan Mountain got its name, 
but with completion of paved 
roads to its 6,286-foot summit 
more travelers than ever before 
are discovering the natural beau- 
ties which have given it a unique 
prominence in North Carolina’s 
chain of mountains—highest in 
Eastern America. 

“The Roan,” as it is called 
by the mountain people, rises 
sharply from North Carolina on 
the east and south and from 
Tennessee on the west, but its 
crest is broad and smooth. Hun- 
dreds of acres atop the mountain 
are carpeted with thick grass and 
dotted with clumps of purple 
(Catawba) rhododendron. 

The U.S. Forest Service ac- 
quired 7,000 acres extending for 
miles along the top and down 
both sides of Roan Mountain in 
1941. This area, with its 600 
acres of rhododendron gardens 
and 850 acres of Fraser Balsam 

' Fir and Red Spruce, is now a 
part of Pisgah National Forest. 

A newly paved two-mile sec- 
tion of U.S. Forest Service road 
from N.C. 261 at Carver’s Gap 
to the site of the old Cloudland 
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Roan Mountain is seen from Highway 26-261 whi 


Mystery Mountain 


Hotel at the top of the mountain 
makes the trip up Roan Moun- 
tain a short, easy drive. The 
Forest Service road terminates 
in a 300-car parking lot, and 
in 1954 a loop road through 
the rhododendron gardens was 
graded and opened to motorists. 

Beautiful at any time of the 
year, Roan Mountain is loveliest 
when the rhododendron blooms, 
usually from about June 15 until 
early July. During that time, the 
annual Roan Mountain Rhodo- 
dendron Festival draws thou- 
sands of visitors. Its highlight is 
a coronation ceremony held on 
the North Carolina-Tennessee 
state line to crown a Rhododen- 
dron Queen from each state. 

Plans are underway for the 
development of one or more re- 
sorts on Roan Mountain, which 
would be built by private inter- 
ests with the supervision and 
approval of the Forest Service. 
Meanwhile, the opening of new 
roads to The Roan has prompted 
the development of additional 
facilities in the nearby mountain 
cities of Spruce Pine, Bakersville 
and Burnsville. Visitors to this 
area will find a good selection 
of motor courts, hotels and res- 
taurants, and box lunches can be 
bought here for a picnic on The 
Roan. 
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ch reaches its 6,286-foot summit. 
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charge made by Stewart Beach with 
its pavilion and bathhouse, swim- 
ming or sunning on the strip’s miles 
and miles of sands can be enjoyed 
without the expenditure of a dime. 
And the lifeguards will still pull 
you out, if need be, even if you 
aren't a paying customer. 

Galveston has a_ marvelously 
equipped Beach Patrol Force, on 
constant guard against all sorts of 
mishaps. Their record of rescues, 
resuscitations and treatments of 
minor injuries is a source of im- 
mense pride to them and the rest 
of the islanders. 

If, when you come as a first-time 
visitor to Galveston, you'd rather 
headquarter in a hotel or motel, 
there is a wide range from which to 
choose. You'll find every type ac- 
commodation from $2.00 a night 
on up for beach-front or bay-side 
cabins. You may like the fine and 
venerable old Hotel Galvez, or the 
newer Buccaneer, both facing the 
Gulf. Or—if your tastes and pocket- 
book both concur—there is the 
zenith of all Texas resort hotels, 
the re-vamped and half sparkling- 
ly-new Jack Tarr. This hotel is 
plushed, chromed and complete 
with kidney-shaped swimming pool, 
cabanas and all the comforts and 
luxuries you could never expect to 
find at home. 

A leisurely drive along Seawall 
Boulevard, backed by the resort 
hotels, clubs, parks and pools, and 
fronting on the sea, will speak more 
for itself than a brochure writer 
could tell you in a twelve-page, 
four-color pamphlet. 

Drift in a down-island boat on 
one of the bays or fresh-water lakes, 
mosey up and down the sand, stick 
your toes in the clear water of the 
Gulf, build a twilight campfire by 
your own tent. You'll see—soon 
enough—there is no place quite 
like Galveston. 

Whatever your tastes, whatever 
your income, whatever time you 
have to spend, you'll certainly find 
something that holds your strongest 
interest and attention every mo- 
ment of your visit to Galveston 
Island. @ 
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tested tips for 


TRAE 
BY TOM AND MARY GREENSLADE TRAVEL 


Greenslade's small trailer takes family into such places as Mon- 
fana's Glacier National Park during well-planned trailer trip. 


ba gua: WITH a two-week vacation can afford to 
spend perhaps $300 a week, but on a teacher’s 

| salary we need a more economical way of spending our 

| long vacations seeing the country. We have found a 
small house trailer to be the answer to our problem. 

| For the past few years our summers spent traveling 

| have cost us just about the same as living at home, | 
| plus about three cents a mile for gas and oil. 
|- Everyone who learns how we spend our summers is 

|jeager to ask questions, and the same questions are as es Bie Genie 
repeated over and over. Indeed, we are now able to | 
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Free-flowing mountain streams make wash days simple for family. 


anticipate the basic questions, and we have conse- 
quently compiled a list of tested tips for trailer 
travelers. 


What size trailer is best for traveling and camping? 

The 30-foot and up portable mansions you have 
seen in trailer parks and on sales lots are not for you 
if you intend to travel. Generally speaking, they are 
too big to be pulled by any but the most powerful 
cars manned by the most experienced drivers. To take 
full advantage of all their facilities you must arrange 
for electrical, water and sewer connections every night. 
Costing $3,000 to $6,000 and up, they are intended for 
year-around living in one spot. Most owners of this 
size trailer do not even have their cars equipped for 
towing, but hire professional drivers with specially 
designed tow trucks to move them. 

The trailer for travelers is twenty feet or less in 
length. Incidentally, the length of trailers is always 
given overall, including the hitch. Inside dimensions 
are about three feet less. The size which will suit you 
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best will depend upon the size of your family, the 
accommodations you want, and your pocketbook. 
Don’t worry if the interior of the trailer seems small to _ 
you. You aren’t going to live in it as you would in a 
home. Remember, you are going to be on vacation. 
You will spend most of your time traveling or in 
recreation that is out-of-doors. The primary function 
of the trailer is to provide a place for sleeping and 
eating. 

The smaller and lighter the trailer, the easier it is to 
handle, park and pull. Some trailers are ten or twelve 
feet long, just large enough for two persons to use. 
For a family of three or four, a trailer sixteen to 
eighteen feet long is a comfortable size. 


What will a trailer this size cost? 
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New, the price will be from $1,000 to $2,000, and in 
some cases up to $3,000 for a very deluxe trailer of this 
size range. The price will depend upon accommoda- 
tions and accessories, of course. Your trailer will 
depreciate about half its value in three years. From 
then on, the rate of depreciation becomes much less. 
There are many trailers still in use after fifteen or 
more years of service. 

The same precautions must be taken in buying a 
used trailer as are taken in buying a used car. How- 
ever, you should remember that a trailer which has 
been lived in all year has been subject to much more 
wear and tear than one which has been used just for 
vacations. On the other hand, a trailer which has been 
lived in has probably not been pulled for great dis- 
tances, and therefore has not been subject to the 
hazards of the road. 


What accommodations can we expect io find in 
such a trailer? 

Most trailers of this size have the same general lay- 
out. Across the back will be a good double bed, usually 
with storage lockers or drawers underneath. Across the 
front will be a dinette arrangement, with two benches 
and a table. This will be constructed so that the table 
will let down between the benches. You slide the bench 
cushions over the table and benches, and you have a 
single or double bed. Amidships will have a built-in 
refrigerator, a sink with a faucet, a cooking stove, 
counter space, storage drawers and cabinets, one or 
two full length clothes closets, and perhaps a heating 
stove. Storage cabinets are built-in wherever space 
might otherwise be wasted. All trailers are wired for 
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electricity. Lighting fixtures and plug-in receptacles 
are installed in convenient locations. The power is 
transmitted by cable from a pole in a trailer park. 
‘The more elaborate trailers have electric refrigerators, 
electric water heaters, and other built in electrical 
appliances. These appliances are not particularly de- 
sirable for a small trailer. They take up space, add 
weight and are useless, of course, when you cannot 
get an electrical hookup. When you are traveling you 
will stop in many spots, the national parks, for exam- 
ple, where electricity is not available. 

Ventilation is provided for in a trailer by having an 
ample number of well-screened windows and one or 
more roof ventilators which can be opened or closed. 


Where do you stay? 


The places where we stay fall into three categories: 
1, Regular trailer parks. Most of these have a few 
spaces available to transients for overnight use. These 
are usually conveniently situated so that they are easy 
to get into and out of. You can generally count on 
electricity, water and sewer connections in these parks. 
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Settling down for long stay in Moffitt Beach State Campsite at Speculator, N. Y., family is provided with all necessary comforts of home. 


ie 


Prices are usually $1.00 to $1.50 per night. The parks 
provide showers and toilet facilities. Occasionally, 
motels will have accommodations for a few trailers. 
You can get a good idea of what is available by con- 
sulting some of the magazines devoted to trailer travel. 
Some of these periodicals also publish lists of trailer 
parks. 2. Campsites maintained by federal, state, 
county or city governments. Most of the U.S. national 
parks, U.S. national forests and state campsites are well 
marked on road maps, but you will have to inquire 
locally for county and city camps. Do inquire, how- 
ever, for there are a surprisingly large number of them. 
The accommodations in these camps vary greatly, 
ranging from rustic toilet facilities and drinking water 
supplied by a clear mountain stream to hot showers, 
flush toilets, laundries and electricity. Some facilities 
are free, while others cost up to $1.00 per night and 
proportionately less by the week. Reservations are 
usually not necessary. It’s a question of first come, 
first served, but rarely will you be turned away because 
of lack of space. 3. So-called “dry” stops. It will be hard 
for you to get used to it if you come from a crowded 
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Trailer traveling offers soot-ladened city people chance to breathe 


urban area, but provided you have plenty of water in 
some sort of a storage tank, and can find a place where 
you will not be molested, you can stop almost any- 
where. Some of our most pleasant and restful nights 
have been spent pulled well off the road in the middle 
of the desert or in a lane running through a wheat 
field. Rural schoolyards are favorite stopping places. 
It may be well to ask permission at the farmhouse 
nearest the school, and you can pick up your night's 
supply of water while you are there. If you happen to 


be near a gas station at about closing time, you might 


ask the owner if he would mind letting you park in his 
station area overnight. 


What do you do about refrigeration? 
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We have already mentioned that electric refrigera- 
tion may not be best for this kind of trailer. However, 
if you do happen to buy a trailer equipped with an 
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wholesome fresh air such as that at St. Lawrence mote! near Montreal. 


electric refrigerator, you will probably find that it can 
also be used for ice. We like an ordinary icebox. It 


anywhere. When you start 
surprising large number of ice stations on the high- 
ways, many equipped with coin-in-the-slot devices so 
that you can get ice any time of the day or night. In 
Glacier National Park, we simply chopped out blocks 


How do you cook? 

The universal fuel for trailerites is low-pressure 
bottle gas. This clean, economical fuel is now available 
in all parts of the country. The gas is carried in twenty- 
pound containers mounted outside the trailer on the 
hitch. Most users carry two bottles, one in use and 
one as a spare. The average price is $2.00 for a refill. 
We use one and one-half to two bottles per summer 

r all of the cooking and water heating for a family 
of four. 

Trai 
burners on top, and most have a thermostatically- 
controlled oven besides. You cook just about the same 
meals as you would at home, except possibly stressing 
dishes which can be prepared quickly. We have found 
our pressure cooker indispensable. In many cases we 
have cooked meat in it during breakfast, and then 
merely reheated it for our evening meal. We use 
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aluminum utensils for all of our cooking, and we try 
to hold down the number we take in order to conserve 
on space and weight. Plastic dishes of the heavy 
restaurant type have proved to be very practical for 
table use. We found that China dishes are easily 
broken by the jostling they get when the trailer is on 
the road. 

When we first started trailering, we took along 
enough food supplies for an expedition into the wilder- 
ness. We soon realized that this was ridiculous. Not 
only did it add tremendously to the weight, but it 
discouraged us from stopping to shop and relax from 
driving. We find that shopping in out-of-the-way places 
provides some of the most interesting experiences of 
our trips. 


Is it difficult to drive with a trailer? 

It certainly is more difficult than driving just a 
passenger car. Driving on a straight, wide, fairly level 
road you will hardly realize you have the trailer on 
after you have driven an hour or so and gotten used 
to it. Hills present some problems, both going up and 
coming down, but you will soon learn how to shift 
gears to get the best performance from your engine. 
Practically all trailers have electric brakes, hooked up 
to the car battery and controlled by a lever mounted 
on or near the steering post of the car. The com- 
bination of car brakes and trailer brakes will usually 
provide about the same braking power as the car has 
when the trailer is not fastened to it. Backing into a 
small space with a trailer is an art, but with a little 
practice and some advice from your spectators, you'll 
soon be able to do a creditable job. 


Is pulling a trailer hard on the car? 


It probably is. Inquiry to car manufacturers for 
information about the ability of their product to pull 
a trailer invariably brings back the reply that passenger 
cars are not designed for trailer hauling. Maybe so, 
but thousands of them are doing it every day, and 
getting along nicely. Our own experience over the past 
few years with one of the less expensive cars is that our 
only damage to the car which can be even remotely 
linked to trailer pulling is a worn out universal joint 
(which may not have been greased properly), and 
rather excessive wear on the rear tires. 
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What kind of car is best for pulling a trailer? 

Now that the horsepower race is on, almost any of 
the newer cars has sufficient power to pull a trailer of 
our size. But power isn’t everything. Jeeps do an ex- 
cellent job of pulling trailers even though they have a 
fairly low horsepower rating. The secret of their success 
lies in their multi-speed transmissions which are not 
available on ordinary passenger cars. Trailer owners 
have found automatic transmissions very satisfactory. 
One of the worst nightmares a trailerite faces is to get 
behind a big truck pulling up a long hill in low, low, 
low gear. With ordinary transmission, he can’t go 
slowly enough to stay behind the truck without stalling 
his motor, he can’t get up enough speed to pass safely, 
and if he stops he can’t get started without chewing 
up his clutch. With automatic transmission he can 
slow down to an absolute crawl without stalling, and 
if he does have to stop it is easy for him to start up 
the hill again. 


Do you use much more gasoline? 


It depends on the relative sizes of the car and the 
trailer, but a safe working rule is that pulling a trailer 
just about halves the gasoline mileage. Traveling in 
mountainous country uses much more gasoline than 
traveling in level territory. 


What about insurance while you are pulling a 
trailer? 

You must have your trailer covered by an endorse- 
ment on the liability and property damage policy on 
your car. Otherwise you are not covered while driving 
with a trailer. It will cost you about 25 per cent addi- 
tional premium for this coverage, but you need not 
have it in force all year. Tell your agent to cover the 
trailer for just the time that you will be pulling it. 
You should also have your trailer insured for fire, 
theft and vandalism. The premium is low, and here 
all-year coverage is needed. 


How fast do you travel? 

Your driving habits with a car will influence your 
speed with a trailer. Generally you travel about ten to 
fifteen miles per hour slower than with your car alone. 
On straight, level stretches of road your trailering 
speed may actually approach your speed with the car 
alone, but when you start climbing the difference will 
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TRAILER TRAVEL 


become very great. The acceleration in city traffic is, 
of course, slow with a trailer. 

Although we have made as much as 425 miles per 
day and as little as 35 miles per day, we think that 
200 miles is a good day’s drive. Covering that distance 
allows us some time for sightseeing, and permits a 
fairly early stop for the night. 


What additional accessories should I take along? 


A well-equipped toolbox is a must. The chances are 
that the wheel jack for your car cannot be used for 
your trailer. A hydraulic jack is best for this purpose. 
Most trailerites do not carry spare tires for the trailer 


10-DAY 


WEST INDIES 


cruises from Miami 


PORT-AU-PRINCE (Haiti), 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO (Dominican 

Republic), KINGSTON & PORT 
ANTONIO (Jamaica) 


ems a 


because they can always unhitch the trailer and take 
the tire to be repaired in the car. However, you may 
want to carry a spare to avoid being overcharged for 
a tire. We have found a tire inflater of the type that 
can be screwed into the engine in place of a spark 
plug to be very valuable. You will need an electrical 
connection and hoses for water and sewer connections. 
A gasoline lantern provides ample light when you are 
away from electricity. Chairs and an awning add 
greatly to your comfort when you are camped in one 
spot for some time. 


Do you think I would like vacationing in a trailer? 


Let us ask you a few questions: 

1, Are you fairly adaptable when you are faced with 
a new situation? Are you ingenious in solving problems 
that face you? 

2. Will you be satisfied to travel 200 miles or less a 
day? Can you remain calm while car after car passes 
you on the road? 

3. Is every member of your family enthusiastic about 
trailering? 

4. Do you have a spirit of adventure? Are you a bit 
of a hobo or gypsy at heart? 

If your answer to these questions is a resounding 
“Yes!,”’ chances are that vacationing in a trailer is for 
you, too. @ 
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PLUS TAX 
ALL-EXPENSE 


¢ FVANCELINE 


Largest, most luxurious, licensed cruiseship out of Miami 


«se for folg 4 
a er showing oll gero® 


See your travel agent 
or contact: 


tothe Caribbean. 55 deluxe rooms with private bath. 


The Evangeline’s facilities are the finest 
.-. built originally as a passenger ship 
for West Indies travel and newly mod- 
ernized in 1954. We challenge com- 
parison! Come sail with us to the four 
“gems of the Caribbean"”...a good ship 
means a good holiday! 


* 


Year -'round sailings every 10 days— 
Pick your date. 


Sailing dates: May 7; June 8, 18, 29 


Agents: Eastern Shipping Go-poration 


Pier 3, Miami, Florida ¢ Tel: 3-8311 


Open Saturday & Sunday for information & reservations 
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~ twenty grimy years. Dirt will be 
? dragged off the walls of an 85-mile 
_ stretch, and exposed steelwork will 
get freshly painted. Although tax- 
payers will be tapped $2,250,000 
for the dirty work, prospect of a 

soaped-up system is wonderful to 
- New Yorkers. You’d think it was 
election year. 


Single swains—and spinsters too 
4 —will foregather July 30 through 
_ August 1 at Grevenbicht, Holland, 
for the Third World Bachelor Con- 


_ joys of unwedded bliss, confab at- 

tracts soul-mate searchers who suc- 
; cessfully disqualify themselves for 
4 Beer ance at following year’s meet. 
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If you enjoy French theatre 

‘but can’t understand French 
you'll find several Paris play- 
houses equipped with individual 
_U.N.-type earphones which trans- 
- late onstage ee into 
f gee 


: re Philadelphia, Houston, East 
hicago (Ind.), Highland Park 
-(Mich.), Los Alamos, Negaunee 
t nd es Va. 


roamin’ the 
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ELL AHEAD of the football season, New York City will march out 
its number one scrub team to tackle a long-running foe. An all-out 
attack will start before May on the city’s subway system, uncleaned for 


vention. Designed to celebrate the 


New service for passengers has 
been started by German Railways. 
For small fee, luggage is picked up 
at traveler’s residence and delivered 
to hotel at his destination. You just 
have to attach a tag and phone the 
station baggage master. Idea is in 
effect at 230 German cities. 


Illinois has a $123,600,000 
highway construction program 
underway for 1955 which in- 
cludes converting all of U.S. 
Route 66—the main artery be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis— 
int} a four-lane divided express- 
way by 1956. 


Nearly 10,000 years of Arizona 
history has been collected within 
a city block with opening of Ari- 
zona Pioneer's Historical Society 
Museum at Tucson. Costing $250,- 
000, structure will house best col- 
lection of southwestern data any- 
where. 


Oregon is expanding recrea- 
tional facilities to handle as many 
as 10,000,000 persons annually in 
its state parks by 1956. Many new 
hotei accommodations are being in- 
stalled throughout the state, with 
one hotel at Gearhart putting in 
a 50-foot heated swimming pool, 


_ other extras. 


Don’t ignore the West Indies just © 


because of approaching summer. 
Due to constant trade winds, tem- 
peratures in the Caribbean vary 
only 5° during the entire year, with 
an average of 78.8°. Nevertheless, 
most hotels and guest houses trim 
their tariffs from fifteen to twenty 
per cent during both spring and 
summer sessions. 


Americans in France’s Dor- 
dogne Valley can see an almost 
exact duplicate of the White 
House in Washington—the Cha- 
teau of Rastignac. Architects are 
still puzzled as to whether it 
served as a model for the U.S. 
structure or whether both were 
drawn from the same plans. 


Glacier Park, only national park 
on the main line of a transconti- 
nental railway—the Great Northern 
—opens June 15 and closes Septem- 
ber 10. The railroad will make 
stops during the season at Glacier 
Park Station on the eastern end and 
at Belton on the western entrance. 


A Pan American pilot reports 
that baseball has now reached 
India. The large number of Amer- 
icans living in Bombay have or- 
ganized teams for weekend games, 
and, the flier says, an unusual 
touch is added when a rhubarb oc- 
curs and native audiences give 
their version of the Bronx cheer. 


La Seala Opera in Milan has 
allotted May 12 for opening of 
Saint of Bleecker Street, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti 
limped to an untimely death on 
Broadway despite having received 
the greatest critical acclaim of 
any show in a decade. 


Fairly new car-ferry service from —~ 


Key West to Cuba has apparently 
brought about the inevitable— 
Cuba’s first drive-in movie. Open- 
air theatre, with space for 800 
autos, is slated for June or July 


opening outside Havana on Rancho ee 


Boyeros road. 


Antique auto enthusiasts will == 
enjoy the famous Museu de Coches _ 
in the Belem quarter of Lisbon, — 
largest museum of coaches in ‘the 
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Terminal City of 10 buildings handling 140 
planes at once is plan for New York Inter- 
national Airport at Idlewild. Area, three- 
fourths size of Central Park, would comprise 
I l-city-blocks-long Arrival Building plus 
wings, 7 air terminal structures, roadways, 
taxi strips, related facilities. Cost would hit 
$60,000,000, with work already in progress. 


world. Some travelers have been 
known to spend half their time in 
Lisbon prowling through this fas- 
cinating exhibit which includes a 
fine collection of uniforms and sad- 
dles, too. Spot is open all-year. 


Roamers on the Riviera can 
catch a regular boat service now 
linking Nice and Cannes twice 
daily, with a call at Antibes. On 
the two-hour trip, the Ariel car- 
ries 150 passengers—and you 
can return by boat, train or bus, 
depending on your sightseeing 
mood. 


If strawberries make you break 
into a rash, steer clear of Buckham- 
non, W. Va., on June 8 and 9. 
That’s when they hold their Four- 
teenth Annual Central West Vir- 
ginia Strawberry Festival, rapidly 
becoming an important state event. 


Film fans will check off July 9-19 
as dates of the Locarno Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Switzerland. 
If you get tired of watching the 
_ convening celebrities you can still 


have fun at the lakeside resor 
with swimming and boat excur- 
sions, take a funicular railway and 
visit an enchanting castle. 


Five museums hold special inter- 
est for the visitor to New Orleans. 
The Louisiana State Museum has 
many exhibits depicting state his- 
tory, Memorial Hall reveals Civil 
War relics, Pharmaceutical Mu- 
seum traces the growth of medicine 
in the city, and the Institute of 
Middle American Research at Tu- 
line houses one of the world’s 
finest collection of Maya objects. 
In City Park, the Delgado Museum 
offers a permanent showing of art 
treasures. 


Sightseeing trips in the his- 
toric harbor of San Juan, P. R., 
aboard the motor launch Santa 
Maria, are now being made on 
one-hour sailings for only $1.00. 
You go past such famous land- 
marks as the Fortaleza, Casa 
Blanea, El Morro fort and Cabra 
Island. 


Egypt's tourist organization is 
working with the country’s customs 
officials to make it compulsory for 
pavement traders who sell leather, 
copper and other products to tour- 
ists in ports to exhibit clearly the 
prices of their goods. 


No need to be bored on Milan- 
Rome electric express trains—if the 
scenery isn’t enchanting enough in 
itself. Individual receivers have 
now been installed on the backs 
of seats at ear level for passengers 
to enjoy radio entertainment. Pro- 
grams include variety, light music 
and talks (which might help you 
brush up on your Italian). 


Lenox, Mass., is gearing for its 
eighteenth Berkshire Festival with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music fete opens July 6, with first 
two weekends devoted to Bach- 
Mozart concerts. 


Stratford, Ont., Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, running from June 27 to Au- 
gust 27, has cut ticket tabs from 
$6.00 to $5.00. Stage has been 
deepened and former seating set-up 
has been re-arranged. 


Tired oe Hoy car ad g oi 8 
dead in a tunnel or when. y 
pass high-power lines? You'll be 
glad to know, then, that the FCC 
has okayed auto radios for FM — 
operation—and they are now 
coming out on-the market. 


Arabian Nights spectacle hie 
will keep sun-bathers at Jones 
Beach near New York City hang- 
ing around until evening again thi 
summer will take off on tour when 
fall strips the sand strip. First city 
for the Guy Lombardo production 
will be Rochester, N. Y., September 
13, with 34 other arenas on circuit 
to follow. 


A “piggy-back” train will be — 
operating for benefit of motorists 
in Britain from June 15 throug i 
September 18. Ordinarily, an auto 
trip from London to Perth in Scot- 
land takes about two days, but new 
rail-lift will make the jaunt in ten 
hours, enabling motorists to start 
their Highland tour next morning 
in fresh shape. Roundtrip rate for 
car and driver will be $42.30, in-— 
cluding sleeping accommodations. 
Each additional adult fare is $12.69. 

% 

Little Nepal, wedged between 
India and China, may not hang on 
to its enviable isolation much 
longer. In early March, the first 
tour group—ten Americans, two 
Brazilians—winged into the capi- 
tal, Katmandu, as a side bit on the 
Caronia’s global cruise. Invasion’ 
stimulated natives to think of 
future in terms of hotels, other 
saleable tourist needs. Ah, money, 
money, gat 

A new tourist attraction, La 
Matica, a tropical aquarium, avi- 
ary, zoo | and museum, has been 
opened off shore at the Caribbean’ 
beach resort of Boca Chica, Domini- 
can Republic. Visitors can whi 
to this Riviera-like setting of 
Hotel Hamaca in half an hour 
car from Ciudad Trujillo. 


Recently opened Waikiki Bi 
more in Hawaii is captivating 
night owls with a nightspot on 
twelfth floor dubbed Top of 
Isle. Thick rugs, papas 


- Down in Australia, y 
never know when you hear the lyre 
bird. One of the world’s best feath- 
ered mimics, the lyre can duplicate 
almost precisely any other bird’s 
EF song—and can even imitate the 
bark of a dog, the buzz of a saw, 
the whang of an axe, if our tipster 
can be trusted. 


Americans of Scottish ancestry 
_are being asked to aid their kilted 
_kin still on heathered grounds. ‘The 
4 Highland Fund of North America 
at 135 E. 71st St., New York City, 
is seeking financial support for 
projects to develop pie tbriacs and 
: tourism in the Scottish Highlands, 

which cover two-thirds of Scotland. 

Fund hopes that generosity of 22,- 

000,000 U. S. citizens with High- 
1 land blood will Scotch jokes about 
penny-pinching Scots. 
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~ Rail roamers will find the four 
4 daily runs between Munich and 
_ Zurich some 50 minutes faster this 
~ summer due to electrification of the 
_ entire 225-mile stretch. A new daily 
express will link Zurich with Brus- 
sels in record time, too. Both runs 
will pick up added speed by having 
officials perform frontier duties 
aboard trains. 
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Pennsylvania’s Dutch Folk 
Festival will take place this year 
in Kutztown from July 1 through 
the Fourth. Not to be outdone, 
Hershey will hold Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days on July 25-28. 
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A new booklet covering sport- 
~ fishing i in North Carolina from the 
_ Gulf Stream to the Great Smokies 
e is just off the press and available 
_ free from Box TR, Dept. of Con- 
_ servation, Raleigh, N. C. It’s just 
the thing for A Travel Adventure 
4 in one followers. 

Be 
x If you just happen to be passing 
_ through the Fiji Islands, you'll 
~ need to know that the Museum is 
_ low located in a fine new building 
in the Botanical Gardens, almost 
_ opposite the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

It’s open daily and Sundays and 
reveals a great variety of Fijian 
facts, a “Solomon Islands collec- 


World's Tallest Cross Planned 


World's tallest cross, 500 feet high, is 


planned for crest of Bald Knob Mountain 
in southern Illinois Ozarks by General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs. On 187-acre 
site, edifice will have shrines, displays, 
reading rooms at each level for various 
religious groups, observation tower. Base 
will house chapel, meditation rooms. Illu- 
minated at night, cross will be visible from 
Alto Pass over huge 7,500-square-mile area. 


Crumbling Gothic towers and 
arches which top Mow Cop on the 
Cheshire border in England often 
fool present-day visitors into think- 
ing they've spotted a genuine ruin. 
Truth is that the castle is not even 
very old—it was built in 1807—and 
was already a deliberate “ruin” 
when it was built by an eccentric 
who thought it would improve the 
view. Guess it does, at that. 


Airlines are steadily giving 
major flights specific names—as 
the railroads have done for years 
with such trains as Super Chief, 
etc. Move is aimed at jazzing up 
interest in air hops now dulled by 
designations like “Flight 307W.” 


Gourmet gadabouts need no 
longer gallop all over Gotham in 
search of foreign fare. On W. 57th 
St., near Carnegie Hall, the Con- 
tinental Room of the Great North- 
ern Hotel presents you with a huge 
menu featuring typical treats of 
twelve nations—England’s beefsteak 
pie, Spain’s filete encebollado, Rus- 
sia’s blinchiki with red caviar, It- 
aly’s veal scallopina marsala. 


TRAVELER Peggy (Touring the 
Cognac Country) Mann has writ- 
ten her first novel, 4 Room in 
Paris. Primarily a love story, the 
book nevertheless gives an insight 
into Parisian life, and not trite 
summer ‘stuff but the City of Light 
in winter. It can bring back memo- 
ries—or start you off, at last, to 
Paris. 


One of the principal summer 
attractions in~ Sweden is the 
Stockholm Festival, slated this 
year from June 7-16 as part of 
the broader Scandinavian Fes- 
tival running from May 18 
through June 25. Opera, ballet, 
music are the gala highlights. 


London now has a White House 
—but it’s a pub. In Highbury, 
North London, the spot was a fa- 
vorite with GIs stationed in the 
area. Clearance came from the U. S. 
Embassy to re-name it The White 
House. 


New Jersey has turned out a 
guide to points of interest along 
its Garden State Parkway, a 
165-mile ribbon. Toll charts and 
general information are part of 
the brochure, obtainable from 
the expressway’s public relations 
office at 12 Broad St., Red Bank, 
N. J. 


Alsace, in the heart of Europe, is 
beginning to get more and more at- 
tention from tourists. Bus trips now 
cover the province for about $6.00 
daily, including everything from 
the first morning’s breakfast to the 
third evening’s dinner. Itineraries 
vary to take in local fetes. 


Road improvement is a_ key 
Italian item these days. Work has 
begun on doubling the Milano- 
Bergamo parkway and plans are — 
complete for similar broadening of 
the superhighway connecting the 
port of Genoa with the Po Valley. 


Travelers planning to visit the 
Banff Indian Days festivities at 
Banff, Alberta, may be a little _ 
confused as to the dates. They are — 
July 21 to 24, not July 14 to 17, 
a Canadian correction flashes. 
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_ New Luggage Light for Lass 


Magnesium—lightest, 


strongest structural 
metal known—is material used for Sam- 
sonite's new Ultralite luggage. Scuff-proof, 
easy to wipe clean, cases can be handled 
with ease by children aiding family vaca- 
tion preparations. Several colors are avail- 
able in shades and styles for men and women. 


Ladies of Julian, Calif., a moun- 
tain village 60 miles north of San 
Diego, will don old-fashioned cos- 
tumes May 7 for their roles as host- 
esses in the 29th Annual Julian 
Wildflower Show, one of the most 
unusual fetes held in_ festival- 
crowded California. Some 2,500 
different wildflower specimens will 
be shown and about 10,000 visitors 
are expected, based on previous 

~ tallies. 


A new program to acquaint 
the public with the activities of 
the United Nations has been in- 
augurated. A one-hour show at 
the UN Headquarters in New 
York City details aims, structure 
and work of ihe organization, in 
film and talk. Shows are, of 
course, free. 


Cool Connecticut is ideal for a 
June jaunt and if you reach New 
London June 17 you can see the 
famous Yale-Harvard Crew Race 
on the Thames River. Landlubbers 
will perhaps prefer the Soap Box 
Derby June 19 in East Hartford. 
But both types will have ample 
opportunity to see the Sixth An- 


_ for Painting and Sculpture in Nor- 
walk which runs from June 12 
_ through July 10. 


nual New England Art Exhibition. 


-ress and its hopes for peace. 


Including 100 “most see-wo 
travel spots in America,” Hi 


mond’s Pictorial Travel Atlas” of 
Scenic America packs 220 color — 


shots, 90 close-up maps between its 
large covers. It’s a real sightseers’ 
gazetteer of the U. S. and Canada 
and even at $10.00 is a solid buy 
for true travelers. 


Processions of one sort or another 
are a traditional part of the Bel- 
gian scene. On May 9, for instance, 
the famed Procession of the Holy 
Blood takes place in Bruges. This 
is followed up June 5 in Mons with 
the Procession of the Golden 
Chariot and, on the same date in 
Tournai, an historic parade includ- 
ing giant folklore figures. 


Another Israeli festival comes 
up on May 27: Shavuot, a feast 
of the gathering of the first fruits 
of the harvest. 


After several false starts, all strike- 
stopped, New York’s newest pier 
finally went into operation. At 15th 
Street and the Hudson River, plush 
Pier 57 cost $12,000,000, will be 
used by Grace Line. 


California's Coronado Yacht Club 
will hold “opening day” racing 
ceremonies May 27 through 29. 

Recently St. Thomas’ glass-bot- 
tom boats steamed away from their 
longtime location in Charlotte 
Amalie to take up moorings at the 
new Harman & Clerk Boating Cen- 
ter on the main highway at the foot 
of the Virgin Isles Hotel. Harman 
& Clerk—remember School for 


Spearfishing in TRAVEL’s Feb., 1954, — 


issue?—have also added new equip- 
ment enabling them to offer sailing 
by hour or day, plus a “Biological 
Collecting Trip” for undersea 
addicts. 


To aid in overcoming European 
misconceptions about America, May 
16-22 has been designated as Let- 
ters from America Week. First and 
second generation Americans in 


particular can write abroad to ~ 


friends and relatives and underline 
democracy’ s advantages, U.S. Prog: 


"Spain, American Export Line 


— 9 g 


lets its Four Aces vessels pa 
longer at Barcelona, although new 
schedules give only a full day in 2 
the Spanish port. om 


Steamboat Springs, Colo., must — 
secretly be more auto-conscious — 
than boat-minded. At least, on 
May 30 they have a Sports Car 
Race scheduled as the prime at- 
traction of the month. 


Orient Line’s two Panama Canal > 
voyages provide travelers with an _ 
opportunity for roundtrip bookings ~ 
between the U.S. west coast and — 
the United Kingdom. The Orsova, © 
for example, leaves San Francisco — 
June 24, Los Angeles June 25 and 
arrives in London on July 13. You 
can take the Orcades home from 
London August 22, reaching a 
Angeles September 8, San Praca 
on the next day. 


Northwest Orient Airlines is offer- 
ing three summer “Airventures” to 
Banff-Jasper on Lake Louise in a 


in Edmonton, ending in Calgary. 
For a ten-day jaunt, price is $248 
plus your air fare. 


Cruise passengers should keep an 
eye out for Stromboli, one of the 
Lipari Islands lying off the Italian 
coast south of Naples and ris 
abruptly from the sea to a peak 
more than 3,000 feet. To prove 
you're a wise wanderer, pronounce 
it Strom-boli and not Strom-bow f 


Special 17-car trains of the E 
lington Railroad have begun th 
weekly Student Tour invasions — 
Chicago and other western citie 
School groups spend an ex 
day touring the town, some o 
youngsters experiencing not or 
city sights but train travel too 
the first time—a wonderful v 
introduce youths to the + 
Being a - Some 50,000 St 


You too can be helmsman on Maine windjammer cruises this summer. 
UN, FROLIC and freedom are yours aboard a swift 
sailing schooner of the windjammer fleet. 

These majestic goliaths of the sail-boat group offer 
sea-starved city slickers a chance to relive the days 
when swash-buckling pirates roamed the brine. You 
sail wherever tide and wind take you, for no rigid 
itinerary is slated in advance. Passengers bask in the 
sun while others fish off the side of the vessel. 

Schooners anchor each bright moon-lit night off 
different ports so those who wish can go ashore for 
informal beach parties and dancing. Bring along dun- 
garees, shorts, a warm. jacket or sweater, the only cloth- 
ing needed when living the life of a salty sea-going 
sailor. Join the crew if you wish—break out the rig- 
gings, hoist the sails or take a turn at the wheel as 
these regal queens of the sea zoom across Maryland’s 
Chesapeake or Maine’s Penobscot bays. The cost for 
this fun is $82.00 per week, including all your food. 
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All hands, male and female, turn-to for joy of) 
breaking out sail under a stiff wind that will whip” 
windjammer past Bay islands and secluded inlets.” 


Girls get a lot of fun out of 

swabbing the deck, an ordeal 
Navy men try to stay away from. 
Crew does real chores but passen- 
gers may help tf they wish. 


Shaving topside proves to be no 
trouble for these young landlub- 
bers who are enjoying balmy 
“®B weather of an ocean cruise. 
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Lunch on deck is always welcomed, for the salty sea air 
prods everyone’s appetite. Delicious sandwiches and 
other foods being served bring looks of delight. 


4 City sea-goers chatter idly, make new friends 
while basking on deck. Warm sun, cool breezes add 
to pleasure of weekly windjammer cruises off Maine. 
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On cool evenings, passengers visit 
towns ashore to attend square dances, 
other social activity for change of pace. 


Young romantic couple only have 


eyes for each other and beautiful 
moon-lit waters as cruise nears end. 


Musically talented passengers often en- 
tertain others by strumming a few 
hundred bars of days’ popular tunes. 
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BY MACK REYNOLDS 


~— UNTOUCHED 
YUCATAN 


Ancient gate to city of Merida, capital of 
Yucatan, has been standing for many cen- 
turies. Boy and girl take trip in horse, buggy. 
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F THE HUNDREDS of thousands 
of American tourists who in- 
vade Mexico annually, only a 
trickle penetrate to an area which 
is possibly the most interesting, the 
most foreign, the most friendly, the’ 
most economical and certainly the 
most tourist-untouched section. Un- 
doubtedly these features of Yucatan 
blend one into another for the very 
fact that this remote Mexican state 
is so friendly, economic and un- 
touched is partially due to that 
very absence of large numbers of 
visitors. 

But of its own making is Yuca- 
tan’s strangely foreign atmosphere, 
its multitude of tourist attractions, 
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and the traveler is hard put to visit 

an area in North America in which 
he can find more to see and to enjoy 
per dollar spent. 

Yucatan is not nearly as remote 
as the average person would seem 
to believe. True, as yet it is imprac- 
tical to take your car through to 
Merida, its capital, but the land of 
the Mayans may easily be reached 
by air, by ship—or by combination 
of train and bus if time is available. 

In our own case, we took a 
Mexicana de Aviacion DC-6 from 
Mexico City at a cost of $30.64 
apiece. Had this been a roundtrip 
affair, we would have had the ad- 
vantage of the large discount avail- 
able for such tickets in Mexico. 
However, we chose to return to the 

~ States by way of Havana. If the 
traveler is interested in seeing 
Yucatan alone, his most economical 
entry by air would be through 
Miami where, on Saturdays, there 
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Chichen Itza, archaic ruins of Mayan city, shows rubble of old observatory in background. 


is a special flight, non-stop, to 
Merida for only $51.80. The return 
would be even cheaper since the 
sizeable American tax would be 
eliminated. 

The train and bus trip to Yuca- 
tan is a bit on the more rugged 
side and takes a total of five days, 
but it is reported worthwhile by 
the adventurous. The train is taken 
at Vera Cruz for Campeche. En- 
route it stops at Palenque, the site 
of some of the most beautiful of the 
Mayan ruins. From Campeche to 
Merida the traveler takes the bus— 
which is apt to be crowded but 
entertaining. We found, by the 
way, that there is no need to stand 
on a packed Mexican bus. Two 
pesos—sixteen cents—waved in the 
direction of almost any seated fel- 
low passenger will guarantee a 
place. In Yucatan, the natives are 
so courteous it is more likely you 
will be offered one free. Total fare, 
train and bus, will run you some- 
what less than $25.00 roundtrip. 

Passage from Vera Cruz to Pro- 
greso, Merida’s nearby port, by 
boat will cost approximately the 
same as by train and bus if you 
take a first-class or deluxe cabin. 
Deck passage for students and 
others budget-conscious or adven- 
turous is but $5.50 one way, includ- 
ing meals. 


Those tourists traveling by car 
would, of course, have to leave their 
automobile in either Mexico City 
or Vera Cruz in order to take a 
side-trip to Yucatan. It would be 
possible to ship it by either boat 
or train but its use, unless the 
Yucatan stay was to be prolonged, 
would be limited and rather pro- 
hibitive in cost. Besides, transporta- 
tion is cheap in Yucatan. 

Once arrived, Merida should be 
used as a base of operations. Pos- 
sibly Progreso might be considered, 
in view of its swimming and fishing 
facilities, particularly by summer 
visitors wishing to avoid the heat. 
Furnished apartments or small 
houses are available in Progreso 
for as little as 200 pesos a month. 
With the peso at present worth 
about eight cents American, this 
comes to $16.00 a month. 

We spent a week in Yucatan at 
the modestly priced Montejo Hotel, 
by far the friendliest we have ever 
enjoyed. Converted from an old 
Spanish colonial house and built 
about a colorful patio, Montejo 
supplied the most pleasant accom- 
modations we had found in Mexico. 
Our every need was anticipated. 
More than once, one or the other 
of the owner’s teen-aged children 
would act as our unpaid guides 
about the town. When the time 
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Many of Merida's hotels are converted Spanish Colonial mansions with large patios, gardens. 


came for us to leave, we were driven 
to the airport in the family car by 
the older boy, our host and hostess 
standing at the door waving us 
farewell. 

Cost at the Montejo was 30 pesos 
a night for the two of us and our 
Dalmatian, Story. That comes to 
$2.40 American and we shudder to 
think what similar accommoda- 
tions would have run in our own 
country. 

Those less budget-conscious than 
ourselves might consider the swank 
Hotel Merida where §air-condi- 
tioned rooms run to $4.00 double, 


Better restaurants are often roofed with thatch, open for cool breezes. 
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or the Hotel Colon which features 
a swimming pool and solarium. 
Prices at the Colon start at $3.20 
double, and the hotel is particu- 
larly popular with Americans. 
The least budget-burdened might 
consider the Casa Camara where a 
single with meals comes to $4.40 a 
day. The atmosphere here is Italian. 
Food in Merida and throughout 
Yucatan is a continual series of 
pleasant surprises, and remarkably 
different from the usual Mexican 
fare. Among other things, venison 
is daily on the menu in every res- 
taurant in town. Venison lovers 
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Mayan pyramids are so steep tourists ascend only with help of chains. 


ourselves, we tried it prepared half 
a dozen new and exciting ways, 
finally settling for our favorite: a 
unique Mayan recipe which in- 
volved a heavy sauce containing 
chicken livers, brains, mushrooms, 
garlic and a variety of ingredients 
we were hard put to place. This 
dish, a meal in itself, came to 36 
cents. 

Merida restaurants specialize in 
seafoods and we recommend the 
local crabs, by far the sweetest we 
have ever tasted. Prawns, shrimp, 
langostina, abalone and crawfish 
abound and may be enjoyed in the 
usual dishes with which you are 
familiar or in a multitude of ways 
long ago devised by the Mayans. 

A must in Merida is a visit to 
the unique Tulipanes Restaurant 
where, before dining, you may take 
a refreshing dip in an underground 
river. The grotto where you swim 
is directly under the restaurant. 
The specialty here is chicken bar- 
bequed in banana leaves, giving a 
distinctive flavor we have never 
before experienced. 

Merida is an old city settled on 
the site of an even older Mayan 
town and is one of the first centers 
established by the Spanish conquis- 
tadores in the early Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Its distinct foreign flavor is 
possibly due to the fact that it has 
changed less, as the centuries have 
gone by, than other Mexican cities 
to the north. Isolated by jungle and 
ocean from Mexico proper, its pace 
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Summer Festivals 


in Yucatan 


Following is a list of Yucatan’s main fiestas. Ad- 
vice on how to get to little-known villages should be 
obtained from your hotel manager or guide. 


May 1-8—Conkal—tTraditional reli- 
gious fair. 

May 3—Sacalum—Fiestas in honor of 
Holy Cross. 


May 3—Chixulub—Fiestas in Ermita 
neighborhood. 


May 3-5—Teco—Fair in honor of Holy 
Cross. 


May 3—Izamal—Fiestas in honor of 
Holy Cross. 


May 11-17—Abala—Fiestas for the 
Month of Mary. 


May 17-22—Tixkokob—Traditional 
fiestas, dances. 


May 20-28—Tekom—Hammock fair, 
dances. 


June 13—Tenik—Fiestas for Saint An- 
thony; dances. 


June 24—Xocchel—Fiestas for Saint 
John; fair. 


Month of June—Motul—Popular fair; 
dances, fiestas. 

June 24-29—Huhi—tTraditional fiesta, 
dances. 

June 24—Dzilam De Bravo—Fiestas 
in honor of Saint John. 


June 24—Cuncunul—Fiestas of Saint 
John. 


June 29—Cacalchen—Fiestas for Saint 
Peter, Saint Paul. 


July 1-August 31—Progreso—Summer 
season at this beach resort, dancing, 
fiestas. 


July 6-14—Homun—Fiestas to San 
Buenaventura, dances. 


July 25—Mexupip—Fiestas to Senor 
‘Santiago. 

July 25-31—In neighboring territory of 
Quintana Roo—Fiestas in honor of 
Saint Christopher, fair, dances. 
August 4—Uayma—Fiestas for Santo 
Domingo, dances. 


August 10-16—Oxkutzcab—Commer- 
cial fair, dances. 


August 15—Izamal—Great fiesta in 
honor of Our Lady of Izamal, bull- 
fights, dances, vaquerias. 


August 15—Sanahct—Fiestas of the 
Assumption. 


August 15—Sudzal—Fiestas of the As- 
sumption. 


August 20—Mani—Traditional fiesta, 
dances. 


August 23-25—Seye—Fiestas for Saint 
Bartholomew. 


Sept. 1-8—Cuzama—Nativity fiestas, 
fair, dances. 


Sept. 6-14—Dzan—Traditional fair. 


Sept. 15 and 16—Izamal—National 
Independence Day, fiestas for San 
Roman. 


Sept. 29—Hoctun—Fiestas for Saint 
Michael, bullfights, fair, dances. 
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of living has failed to speed up with 
the coming of the industrial age. 

The unusually large jardin, or 
plaza, retains its position as the 
social center, a way of life rapidly 
disappearing in other Mexican 
cities. Every night, hundreds of 
Merida’s citizens promenade about 
its walks and past its flower beds, 
dressed in their unique white 
jackets and their highly embroid- 
ered Mayan dresses. 

The market place, more so than 
others we visited in Mexico, was 
overflowing with native handicrafts. 
The Mayans have yet to learn to 
slant their work toward the tourist 
and bargains here reach the fan- 
tastic. Leatherwork, basketry, em- 


based on the ruins of Chichen Itza, 
Uxmal and other Mayan cities. 
Travelers already familiar with the 
ruins of Teotihuacan, near Mexico 
City, and of Mitla and Monte 
Alban near Oaxaca, have yet to see 
the heights of civilization devel- 
oped in America previous to the 
advent of the white man. 

At Chichen Itza and Uxmal, a 
few years ago to be visited only 
by those with means to outfit expe- 
ditions through the jungles, the 
Mayans reached their peak. Archi- 
tectural glories rivaling those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome _ rear 
themselves from the surrounding 
jungle to refute any idea that the 
Indian was a savage. Even today 


For small fee of sixteen cents, Merida's taxis will transport visitor anywhere in town. 


broidered work and panama hats are 
among items unrivaled in price and 
quality. Native craftsmen are noted 
for their gold filigree in which they 
work seed pearls, and for their 
belts, pocketbooks and even lug- 
gage of snakeskin. I was able to 
purchase a snakeskin belt for $1.60 
and my wife was thrilled with a 
purse which came to less than $8.00. 

Although there is a cathedral in 
Merida built of stones taken from 
an ancient temple, a Government 
Palace and an interesting museum, 
sightseeing in Yucatan is primarily 


we are hard put to surpass the 
beauties of the House of the Nuns 
and the House of the Governor at 
Uxmal, the Temple of the War- 
riors and the Observatory at 
Chichen Itza. It is difficult not to 
feel humble in the presence of this 
work of a people who had only 
tools of stone with which to create 
their marvels. 

Chichen Itza today is easily ac- 
cessible. The bus costs less than 
50 cents and takes about four hours 
to make the trip. More comfortable 
are the conducted limousine tours 
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GOLF 


= IT 1s generally conceded, 
teed off in Scotland as early as 
umned by James II, it 
moved back on the green during 
eign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
52. The first golf tournament 
at Prestwick course in 
with the prize 
awarded the golfer 
ent three times. This 
became known as 


in 1860, 


vent into a stagnant stage 
im the late ee Century, but 
reground at the end 
of W orld ine I when the great 
Bobby ris slammed and putted 
his way into the limelight, bringing 
lf what Babe Ruth brought to 
at the time were 
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are better than 5,000 
scattered throughout 


Prime Course: St. Andrews golf 
course, which Loss back to the 

h Century, is the largest 
and oldest on the Ritueh Isles, but 
it has all the most modern con- 
yeniences any pro or duffer could 
wish for. The course, amidst some 
of Scotland’s most exquisite scen- 
ery, is 6,883 yards in length, con- 
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sisting of eighteen holes with a par 

Throughout the whole of the 
British Isles there are hundreds of 
courses a tourist may use. Prices 
vary with size of the links. But St. 
Andrews remains the prime green 
for golfing gadabouts. 

Golf has grown to such propor- 

tions that imternational match 
games have sprung up all over the 
globe. The biggest are the Walker 
(amateur) and Ryder  (profes- 
sional) Cup tournaments which 
are held between the U.S. and Eng- 
land. The U.S. holds a large edge 
in both matches. 
Prime Meets: Some of the biggest 
tournaments on tap in the British 
Isles are: the Walker Cup, St. 
Andrews, May 20-21; English Ama- 
teur, Scarborough, April 25-30. 
Penfold Professional tournament, 
place undecided, May 17-20. 

The largest tournaments in the 
U.S. are: the Men’s Open, San 
Francisco, June 16-18; Women’s 
Open, Wichita, Kans., June 30- 
July 2; Men’s Amateur, Richmond, 
Va., Sept. 12-17; Women’s Amateur, 
Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 22-27; Senior 
ey Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 26- 
Oct. 1; Junior Amateur, Purdue, 
Ind., University Campus. @ 


Spectators watch championship match at Scotland's large, beautiful St. Andrews golf course. 
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YUCATAN 


leaving daily from Merida, picking 
you up at your hotel. Some bar- 
gaining is involved, in our case 
handled by our hosts at the Hotel 
Montejo, but our total tour ex- 
pense, including an excellent noon 
meal for ourselves and the dog, 
came to 120 pesos or a bit less than 
$10.00. We drove out to Chichen 
Itza in company with two other 
sightseers and a Mexican guide 
who had taken his master’s degree 
at Dartmouth. His knowledge of 
the ruins and the Mayan culture 
was thorough. 

Those desirous of spending more 
than one day at the ruins have the 
facilities of the Hotel Mayaland 
Lodge with its swimming pool, its 
extensive gardens and indivigaal 
Mayan type cottages. A single with 
meals comes to a bit less than $7.00 
here and the accommodations are 
luxurious. 

For variety and the experience, 
we journeyed to Uxmal by second- 
class bus. The two-hour ride cost 
something less than 25 cents but, 
as I had been warned, the bus was 
highly crowded. Uxmal itself was 
only a few hundred yards off the 
main highway, and I found that a 
pleasant restaurant was available 
in which to wait for the return bus 
when the day’s tramping was 
through. 

There are plans, not yet realized, 
which will make it possible for the 
tourist to leave the new ferry from 
Key West to Havana, drive through 
Cuba and then take another ferry 
to Progreso and Merida. From 
there, soon, a paved highway will 
lead to the balance of Mexico. 
When this system of roads and 
ferries is completed, Yucatan will 
undoubtedly rapidly change. Its - 
beauties, its Mayan ruins, will still 
be there, but its untouched atmos- 
phere will surely alter as tourists 
flow in by the tens-of-thousands, 
rather than the few hundreds who 
visit that fascinating land today. 

We recommend to those who 
seek the unique, in this rapidly 
shrinking world, a visit to Yucatan 
while its untouched qualities still 
remain. 
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Will ‘Center of the Americas’ Covering 


1.800 Aecres in North Miami Soon Give 


Florida its Richest Attraction? 


Yow oe 
Architectural modernity will be featured at Center. 
NEW PROJECT is on the drawing boards that is 
A aimed at putting tomorrow’s world on view today. 

Bold yet practical in concept and imaginative in 
design, the plan calls for a vast Center of the Americas 
as a logical meeting-ground for the advancement of 
commerce, investment and high-level industrial activity 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

The Center of the Americas is blue-printed as a 
$200,000,000 permanent trade center and cultural 
exposition spread over a 1,800-acre site ten miles north 
of Miami, Florida, on Biscayne Bay. 

The layout will be directed by the Inter-American 
Center Authority, an agency of the State of Florida, 
and financed by a public offering of a $60,000,000 
bond issue. 

The geographic location of the Center was decided 
upon mainly by the fact that Miami has—by virtue of 
its tremendous air terminal and complete hotel 
facilities—become the natural gateway for Inter- 
American travel and contact. 

Basic purpose of the Center—which will s ss in 
size, architecture and modernity of design ing 
heretofore constructed—will be the expansion and 
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intensification of economic relations between all 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

By no means a mere regional promotion, the 
Center's basic concept and purpose was officially en- 
dorsed by a joint resolution of the United States 
Congress, adopted on September 17, 1950, which 
stated: “there exists a prime necessity for a permanent, 
year-around, non-profit, self-sustaining enterprise dedi- 
cated to the improvement of cultural, political and 
trade relations with the Republics of Latin America.” 

Highlight of the Center will be exhibits of products, 
inventions and designs of all types which have con- 
sumer interest within the Western Hemisphere. From 
food to machines, from furniture to automobiles, the 
Center will feature in its exhibition the latest develop- 
ments and fashions. Corporations from all over the 
Western Hemisphere are expected to take over the 
pavilions, which will be reached directly through a 
completely new transportation system running through 
the exhibition, enabling prospective customers and 
visitors to see the showings from automobiles. 

In addition, governments of the Western Hemis- 
phere and federal and state agencies of the U.S. are 
expected to participate in the Center’s activities. 

Understanding between nations of the Americas 
will be fostered by displays, entertainment features 
and other activities of general and specific interest. 

Theme point of the Center will be a lagoon area 
with a multi-purpose amphitheatre unique in design 
and breathtaking in size. The Center will be con- 
structed with circular levels of exhibition buildings 
radiating from this central point, designed so that 
visitors can see and visit the buildings from any 
vantage point. 
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Exhibit Grounds 


Featured at proposed Center of Americas in 
Florida is unusual architectural structure, 
Club of the Americas, with hotel, restaurant. 


Artist's concept shows beautiful building de- 
signs such as Monorail, air-conditioned, auto- 
matically controlled observation speedboats, 
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Keyed to the exotic, sub-tropical atmosphere of 
Florida, the design will include a canal system through 
the grounds and it will be possible to journey through 
the Center by automatically controlled boats. 

In furtherance of its “city of tomorrow” idea, the 
Center will also have such attractions as automatically- 
controlled aluminum-and-glass trains to transport 
visitors within its grounds. 

Lighting, music and color will be employed dramat- 
ically. At dusk, a fairyland will be born, combining 
pageantry, exhibits of technical and commercial inter- 
est, and super-Broadway entertainment spectacles. 

Visitors whether from Boston, Seattle or Buenos 
Aires, will become identified with the idea and 
realization that the Americas are one—in thinking, in 
culture and in aspiration. 

The idea of an Inter-American meeting-ground is 
not new. For twenty years or more, various proposals 
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and plans have been advanced—for the most part by 
cities and states bordering on the southerly shoreline 
of the U.S. One by one, these ideas came to naught, 
perhaps because the basic concept was not broad 
enough, of sufficient scope, size and sufficiency to 
provide a truly ideal center. 

No one can predict how many decades the Center 
would operate functionally—but it seems certain that 
as long as good will exists between the nations of the 
Americas, it would have its important place under 
the sun. @ 
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Above is sketch of Center's gigantic amphitheatre set beside lagoon. 


Left: amphitheatre is theme point, surrounded by circular structures. 


Good SHIP adds to NASSAU HOLIDAY 


% QUEEN OF NASSAU 


OVERNIGHT MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS ( pm) 


All the luxuries of a cruise ship... every 
facility for your convenience and pleasure 


£ i... 
ea APA salt 


meanest 
ee RRNA ETE 


pete 


3 DAY, ALL EXPENSE CRUISE 
3 nights —8 meals aboard ship 


from $40 plus tax: 


Ship is your hotel 


ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
2 nights —4 meals aboard ship 


Sh *35 ia 


DOCK TO DOCK SERVICE—FROM THE HEART OF MIAMI 
TO THE HEART OF NASSAU AT FAMOUS BAY STREET 
% A fine sea vessel, with largest passenger accommodations 


out of Miami, including deluxe facilities, fine food, dancing, 
shows, lounge, cocktail bar, cruise director and hostess. 


%* Shop where you get about 7 shillings for your U.S. Dollar 
while in the sterling area—you could save as much on purchases 
as value of trip—United States residents may bring back up to 
$200 in merchandise including 5 fifths of liquor free of U.S. 
Customs duty on all our cruises. Stopovers allowed. 


%& What we offer has no comparable value— Coming our way? 


Write for folder showing all details 


EASTERN SHIPPING CORP. 
Pier 3, Miami Phone: 3-831] 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OPEN SATURDAY AND SUNDAY FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


Hurry —Make Your Reservations Now! 
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BY ARTHUR PASTORE ™@7OU HAVEN'T really seen Venice 
B until you leave the vastness of 
St. Mark’s Square and take off for 
a score of the small islands in the 


Venetian Lagoon—all within a few 
hours water-taxi ride of the world’s 
most unusual floating city. 

From the Fondamenta Nuove, on 


Venice’s north-central shoreline, 
you can board a launch for a cir- 
cuit of such fascinating and differ- 
ent spots as San Michele, Murano, 
Burano, Torcello, Chioggia, San 
Lazzaro degli Armeni, or wherever 
your fancy and boat will take you. 
It’s a mere twenty-minute water 
journey from the heart of Venice to 
the Island of San Michele, where 
Venice’s graveyard is located. You 
will probably see a line of stately, 
(7, ceremonial, black gondolas lined 
f | up at the island's pier. These grace- 
4 


ful craft are waiting for a funeral, 
at which time they will be heaped 
with flowers to make the return 
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trip back to the city’s cemetery on 
tiny San Michele. It’s worth a stop 
here if only to see the ancient 
church of San Michele, which the 
artist Coducci built in 1469. 

The next stop on an island-hop- 
ping tour is Murano which sprawls 
over five small islands. Murano has 
been world-famous for centuries for 
its beautiful glass-making art. Glass- 
blowing techniques have been 
passed through generations since 
the early days of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury—but Murano is even older 
than that. Its wonderful old church, 
Santa Maria e Donato, dates back 
to the Twelfth Century. But the 
most important thing on the island 
is glass. Wander down the Fonda- 
menta dei Vetrai, the main street, 
which is named for the glass arti- 
sans. You can walk into shop after 
shop in this quiet, sleepy town and 


ih 
‘ it i 


see museum pieces in fine glass 
which you can buy for a song and 
certainly at much cheaper prices 
than you'll find in nearby Venice, 
for Murano’s output is “exported” 
to Venice at tourist prices. It’s fas- 
cinating to watch the glass-blowers 
in action in the back of the fac- 
tories, spinning out bubbles of fine 
crystal which they finish and turn 
right before your eyes. Stop in at 
Murano’s Museo Vetrario (Muse- 
um of Works in Glass) , located on 
the Palazzo Communale, where you 
can see a glittering array of his- 
torical art treasures in glass in all 
designs, patterns, colors and of the 
exquisite craftsmanship for which 
Murano’s artisans are noted. 
Burano, only a short water jump 
away, a few hundred years ago be- 
came equally as famous as Murano 
for another great craft. This small 
fishing community produces the 
world’s finest lace-work. Just walk 
around to the dozens of lace shops, 
scattered along Burano’s principal 
street, and you'll see a grand assort- 
ment of handmade handkerchiefs, 
table-linen pieces, bed-spreads, 
shawls, table spreads—almost any- 
thing that can possibly be worked 
into an artistic design on cloth by 
venerable old women whose gnarled 
nimble fingers work with amazing 
speed over spools and bobbins of 


thread on a craft they have known 
from childhood. The technique 


they have mastered has been passed, 
like that of Murano’s glass-blowers, 
from family to family over a period 
of several hundred years. The qual- 


Old church still stands on Isola San Michele. 


Santi Maria e Donato on island of Murano is 
magnificent specimen of Italian architecture. 


Young man gives fascinating demonstration 
in art of blowing glass at Soffiata, on Murano. 


—e—————— 
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ity of Burano’s lace-makers  sur- 
passes, I believe, the skill of expert 
craftsmen from Flemish cities. You 
can buy these beautiful lace pieces, 
too, at wholesale prices compared 
to the market in Venice for the 
same products. 

A mile further on you land at 
Torcello, where there is no famous 
industry. Torcello happens to be a 
picturesque, little island of ancient 
churches and old forts. The main 
claim to fame is its historical asso- 
ciations. It was at Torcello that the 
first Venetians landed to settle the 
colony around 1,000 A.D. From 
that early colony on Torcello the 


Island of Torcello is called oasis of peace. 


Venetians built a maritime empire 
which ruled the seas for more than 
800 years. 

Torcello is so steeped in an- 
tiquity that one of its ancient 
churches, the Duomo, goes back as 
far as the Seventh Century and con- 
tains a wonderful set of priceless 
Byzantine mosaics which are un- 
usual even in a Venice noted for its 
mosaics. 

If you want to visit another 
group of Venice’s 100-odd islands, 
you can take another steamer from 
the Riva degli Schiavone, also con- 
veniently located off the Piazza San 
Marco, and head out on a nineteen- 
mile tour of the Lagoon to Chiog- 
gia, about two hours away from 
downtown Venice. 

Chioggia is noted as one of the 
centers of the fishing industry, lo- 
cated at the southern end of the 
Venetian lagoon, this sleepy little 
town is off the beaten tourist track. 
It has a perfect Old World at- 
mosphere and is a great place to 
spend a pleasant, sunny afternoon 
in an entirely different bit of 
scenery than Venice’s St. Mark’s 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


HERE’S A SPECIAL spot on the 

North American Continent that 
has all the charm and glamor of the 
Old World, plus many of the mod- 
ern day conveniences of the New 
World. Yes, you’ve guessed it. It’s 
Mexico. 

If you long for a climate that’s 
pleasantly cool during the summer 
months, why not motor to “manana 
land” for your vacation this year? 
Whether you visit cosmopolitan 
Mexico City, the picturesque post- 
card villages to be found through- 
out the country or the hospitable, 
modern resorts, you’re sure to en- 
joy the tropical scenery, balmy 
weather, low prices and Latin flavor. 

Mexico City, the mile-high cap- 
ital, has many attractions for the 
American vacationist with its pot- 
pourri of old places, cathedrals, 
modern skyscrapers, broad boule- 
vards and excellent restaurants. The 
floating gardens of Xochimilco, a 
short motor trip from Mexico City, 
is a veritable Venice of the New 
World. On the boat trip through 
the canals you will see a myriad of 
bright, tropical flowers and colorful 
Indians poling their flower-bedecked 
chalupas along the waterways. 

One of the most popular auto- 
mobile excursions from, Mexico City 
is a one or two-day trip to Taxco 
and Cuernavaca. The old silver- 
mining village of Taxco is one of 
the most picturesque towns in all of 
Mexico. Built on a mountain, it 
has narrow winding streets, tiny 
shops filled with native jewelry, 
pottery and baskets and an atmos- 
phere of past ages. Cuernavaca is a 
popular resort town which was once 
the summer home of Maximilian 
and Carlotta. 

A three-day trip by car from the 
capital will take you to Puebla, the 
city of churches, and Fortin de las 
Flores, a lush tropical paradise in 
the mountains. Puebla is also famed 
for its Talvera pottery, tiles and 
onyx, while Fortin affords the pleas- 
ures of resort life and swimming in 
a pool filled with gardenias. 

You don’t have to know the 
language—English is widely spoken 
—to find Mexico muy simpatico. @ 
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Square. Around Chioggia is the 
mouth of the Brenta River, famous 
for palatial villas which frame its 
banks, including the Villa Nazio- 
nale at Stra with Tieppolo frescoes. 

For a wonderful trip in the op- 
posite direction, board a steamer 
and go out to the Lido, one of the 
world’s most famous beach resorts. 
It’s only a fifteen-minute ride from 
San Marco to this grand, ultra- 
exclusive beach which attracts an 
international crowd. Your boat 
lands right on the Lido’s main ave- 
nue, the Viale Santa Maria Elisa- 
betta, lined with dozens of swank 
hotels, villas, cafes and shops all 
along the stretch of white beach. 
There is also a gambling casino 
almost as famous as Monte Carlo’s. 

Still another island of interest in 
Venice’s lagoon is San Lazzaro degli 
Armeni, which you can reach by 
water-taxi. This half-forgotten islet 
in the lagoon is noted for its works 
of art. It was also one of the favorite 
haunts of the English poet Lord 
Byron. 

If you’re looking for an island 
with religious significance, then vis- 
it San Francesco del Deserto, a dark 
islet in the lagoon, green with cy- 
press trees. This is the island where 
St. Francis of Assisi came in 1220, 
looking for shelter in the midst of a 
storm. You can reach San Francesco 
by boat from Murano, the glass- 
work island, in only twenty min- 
utes. On this isle is located a 
Church and a Franciscan Monas- 
tery with two cloisters. 

These are only a handful of 
Venice’s odd and different little 
islands, all within a boat ride from 
St. Marks. You'll need to stay a long 
time before you run out of islands 
to visit. After all, there are more 
than 100 to choose from—each with — 
its own individual charm. @ 


Chioggia is ancient fishing port near Venice. 
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OR THE FUN of it, for the fishing in it, for the pure 
love of beautiful country, no recreation is more 
satisfying than an off-the-beaten-track vacation into 
Oregon’s back-country lakes in the Cascade and Wa- 
llowa mountains. 

The high lakes have been divided by the Oregon 
State Game Commission into seven groups for both 
convenience and geographical reasons. These areas 
include the Olallie Lake and Mount Jefferson area— 
closest to Portland—Marion Lake area, Mink Lake 
Basin area, Taylor Burn area, Rogue Headwaters 
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Clear Lake, headwaters for McKenzie River, offers exceptional fishing. 


area, Mountain Lakes wild area and the Wallowa 
Lake area. The first six areas are all located in the 
Cascade mountains. 

Recreation is unlimited in these sectors. Pack trips 
and fishing pleasure make happy holidays for every- 
body. Verdant forests, alpine meadows, snow-capped 
peak backgrounds and countless white-water streams 
are some of the refreshing accompaniments to moun- 
tain lake vacations. 

One of the most primitive. of these regions is the 
one around Mt. Jefferson, which is dotted with lakes 
and has scenery which compares to any in the world 
for sheer beauty. The same may be said for the al- 
pinesque beauty surrounding the granite peaks of the 
Wallowa range in Northeastern Oregon. 

Best access to the Olallie Lake and Mt. Jefferson 
area is via two main points. The Skyline road, which 
leaves U. S. Highway 26—the Wapanitia cutoff—leads 
to several trails. From the south this area may be 
entered near Detroit from Oregon State Highway 22, 
up the Breitenbush river road. It is expected that the 
north approach will not be open until the first part of 
July in 1955 because of the snowfall. Latest road in- 
formation on this approach may be obtained from the 
Mt. Hood National Forest office in Portland. 

Several forest camps are located in the area, as 
included in the Forest Service’s publication Forest 
Camping in Oregon. Some of these include Breiten- 
bush Lake, Clackamas Lake Meadows, Clear Lake 
(small), Horseshoe Lake, Lower Lake, Olallie Lake 
and Olallie Meadows, and Little Crater. Lakes are 
stocked with eastern brook, rainbow, cutthroat and 
brown trout. 

Marion Lake is the largest lake in its area and one 
of the largest in the state, but it is not accessible by 
road. In this area forest camps are located at Marion 
Forks, Big Meadows, Marion Lake and Duffy Lake 
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and trails are well maintained by the Forest Service. 

The Mink Lake area is perhaps most famous for 
the lakes on the easterly slopes of the Cascades, in- 
cluding Elk Lake, and for the Horseshoe Lake group 
on the westerly slopes. Mink Lake itself is another 
larger lake of over 300 acres and cannot be reached 
directly by road. Elk Lake is accessible either by the 
North or South Century Drives from U. S. Highway 
97 at Bend. Four forest camps are located at Elk Lake 
as well as the lodge. 

Forest camps are located at north Waldo, Taylor 
Burn and Charlton, Little Cultus, Irish, Taylor, and 
Big Cultus Lakes in the Taylor Burn area adjacent 
to U. S. Highway 97 and Oregon State Highway 58. 
From highway 58 drive the Davis Lake-Cultus Lake 
road. From Bend, the North or South Century Drive 
is the route to take, turning off at the Deschutes bridge 


Beautiful Paulina Lake fits perfectly into exquisite scenery of Oregon. 
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! J 
Lone angler tries luck in Olallie Lake, which 
is short distance from capital city of Salem. 


guard station or Cow Camp road. The road from 
Little Cultus to Taylor Burn area is usually open 
by July. 

The northern region of the southern group of lakes 
in the Cascades of Oregon is called the Rogue Head- 
waters area. Best access to this zone is at the Cold 
Spring guard station, reached either from Klamath 
Falls or Fort Klamath off U. S. Highway 97 or from 
Medford using the little Butte Creek road through 
Brownsboro and Lake Creek. 

The Seven Lakes basin at the northern end of the 
area is best reached from the Seven Mile guard station. 
The group of lakes that includes Horseshoe, Blue and 
Pear can also be reached from the Medford side by 
way of the Blue Rock road. 

The Mountain Lakes area is the southernmost 
group of lakes as prescribed by the Game Commission. 
This group is best reached via the West Side Klamath 
Highway, the Dead Indian road, the Spencer Creek 
road and the Lake of the Woods road. The area lies 
east of the Lake of the Woods, which in itself is a 
prime recreation area. Trails are well maintained. 
Several forest camps are located around Lake of the 
Woods. 

Far removed from the Cascades, but a wilderness 
area of unsurpassed beauty, is the group around Wa- 
llowa Lake accessible over Oregon State Highway 82 
out of La Grande through Enterprise and Joseph. 


Best access is by saddle horse or by foot from Wallowa ERE as a - ee 
Lake to the many lakes in the area. Some forest camps Saddle party pauses to refresh on mountain crest along Skyline Trail. 
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OREGON 


exist, but the best camping spots, says the Game Com- 
mission, are provided by nature. Pack horses and 
pack trips are available at Wallowa Lake Lodge and 
Flying Arrow Corrals. 

There are other lakes, on the 
crest of the Central Oregon Cascades which is a center 
for pack trips to 35 smaller lakes. Access is via the 
Old Willamette Military Road which the 
Cascades between Crescent Lake and Oakridge. 

The three Rosary Lakes and Upper and Lower 
Marilyn lakes are within a short distance of the 
Willamette Pass—Oregon State Highway 58—and, from 
Odell Lake, the Yoran Lake group is reached via trail. 

Frog Camp and Scott Lake forest camp along the 
McKenzie Pass west of the lava fields have good ac- 
commodations for fishermen as well as at the fine 
Benson Lake, the Tenas lakes and Linton Lake. 

Oregon is blessed with a bevy of satisfaction for the 
fisherman who likes to camp out as illustrated by the 
great number of lakes and mountain camps there are 
available. And whether you are an adventure-but- 
with-ease fisherman or one who likes his regions 
rugged, Oregon can satisfy your yens. @ 


including Summit, 


crosses 


ee await you ‘ona. 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


7 fun-filled days—7 glorious nights 
-.. Over 2200 miles of cruising 
AMERICA’S GREAT INLAND 
SEAS! Here’s a vacation complete 
+. . rest, relaxation, gay parties, 
dancing, new friends, the finest of 
foods, a continuous panorama of 
scenic beauty and visits to such 
quaint and exciting northern ports 
as historic Mackinac Island, the 6 
world-famous Soo Locks, colorful z 
Munising and Houghton, Michi- _M— SEU; 

gan, and busy Duluth. All this ives 

well within your vacation budget. a] = 5 


Come along! Sailings each week 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Duluth. 


$ 50 plus tax. Includes trans- 
from I 4] portation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Also 2-day and 5-day cruises from 
Detroit only. 


Contact your 
TRAVEL AGENT today! 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. T 


; Mail coupon for free 
CRUISE BOOKLET City. Zone=— State == == 


Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan | 
Name J 
| 
Address ] 
l 
z | 
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Travel Crosswords 


BY TED SHANE 
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Solution appears on page 70 


Horizontal 


She was pro Patra 

Red roomer 

For boat addicts only 

What the old hen died of 
Martini makeup 

Chambers to get sentimental 
in 

Boat for troubled waters 

The goat 

All the identification you need 
Get on one and see the sea 
Take a chance here 

What her skirt broke down in 
Present! (Latin) 

Robin’s Mother and Daddy 
Edward G. Robinson rope 
Valley of Decision in the Thir- 
ties 

What you have to get 

Satan’s young member 
Agginers 

Pet cape 

What she bought in Florence 
made of leather tooled 

What your passport should be 
Flying Saucers 

Middle-aged sporting figure 
He guided Robinson Crusoe 
Shortened Assistants 

What these puzzles (Ahems!) 
do for your vocabulary 

This can take a buggy ride in 
a Cadillac 

Dropped by the Waldorf 

New Deal Letters 

A lot of labor 

These come after afternoons 
What he had to de and what 
he had to get when he went off 
key 

Peepshow place 

All the country girl had on 
her face 

Where Sam makes the pants 
teo long (2 wds.) 

Gone with the Windsors 


Vertical 
Mainstay of a TV show 
Famous murdered heroine who 
wasn’t dead 
These will bring out the Irish 
in you 
What drunks call Osear 
Saturnine Titan 
A town near Hastings, Eng. 
Jamaicans and others 
This went in reverse 
Exhausted calves 
A bit of a elip 
Where olive trees grow in Italy 
Before the darkest dawns 
French green 
What Beethoven was always 
going into : 
Seme of our best people when 
traveling 
Literary contortions in rhythm 
Wettier and Loftiest 
Non sea-going vessels 
Quiet, please 
What he little will do, the 
skunk 
Sacks of money on Sth Ave, 
Key to a song 
It ain’t hay what she’s worth! 
Apers’ capers 
Outside for insides 
Big Sisters to Daddy 


5S Lendon Bobby 


Early settlers in the South 
Passes 

Short stenographer 

After Pakistan, what? 
Canadian Reds 

Them as don’t, git! 
Generous with ribs 
Sometimes sweet and low 
To Roger! 

What you need after a vacation 
Pointed direction 

The devil, you say! 
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CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK— 


All the vistas and beauty of California 
is spread before you to enjoy. You'll 
see the fabulous orange groves you've 
always heard about, travel through 
giant redwood forests, vacation at fa- 
mous Lake Tahoe, watch the Pacific 
from the vantage point of the pic- 
turesque Monterey peninsula, visit 
Santa Barbara with its ancient Spanish 
mission, climb to the snowy peak of 
Mt. Shasta and gaze at the grandeur 
of the Mojave Desert. Of course a trip 
to California is not complete without 
a trip to the movie capital and home 


of the stars—Hollywood! 


extn 


ATLANTIC CITY—Be a guest at the 
best known beauty pageant and con- 
vention resort in America. Walk up 
and down the wondrous boardwalk of 
Atlantic City and see why this play- 
ground is the mecca of thousands all 
through the year. You'll marvel at the 
ocean front hotels and have a whale of 
a good time at the famous amusement 
piers. Not only that, you’ll be on the 
spot as the gorgeous candidates in the 
annual Miss America contest display 
their talents. Atlantic City has every- 
thing and it will prove to be a wonder- 
ful film excursion for the whole family! 


: TRAVELING ALONE? 
Cw 


Join now for groups to Mediterranean- 
Round-the-World-Safari to Africa—West 
Indies. Inquiries invited. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


| | “Specialists in Travel for Adults’’ 
| 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 9-7156 
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SCREENED FOR 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—-silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W 


For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM-—-silent and sound. 
0 min. B& W 


As an added service to its readers, 
TRAVEL presents Screened for Travel 
each month, listing fine films for 
showings by groups or organizations. 


AIRPLANE TRIP—Depicts the ex- 
periences of a mother and daughter 
who fly from Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City. We see airport servicing opera- 
tions before the take-off and then view 
a panorama of cities, farms, rivers, 
mountains, and clouds from the plane. 
The film depicts the pilot’s instru- 
ment panel and the operation of his 
radio telephone. In the concluding epi- 
sode we see the plane landing at dusk. 


For sale or rent. 11 mins. B & W 


PASSENGER TRAIN—Describes a 
journey on a modern, streamlined 
Diesel-electric passenger train from a 
large city through a picturesque coun- 
tryside. Depicts the duties of the engi- 
neer, the conductor, the cooks, and the 
Pullman porters. Shows the important 
track signals which the engineers must 
observe. Stresses the comfort and safety 
which the passengers enjoy while trav- 
eling to their destinations. 


Yor sale or rent. 11 mins. B & W 


MEXICO—The roying camera’s eye 
takes you off the beaten tourist’s paths 
and on to traces of a forgotten civiliza- 
tion. Primitive modes of life in ancient 
towns and Aztec temples filled with 
mysterious relics will captivate you 
completely. Great wonders of the 
world such as the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco and the fiery volcano of 
Popocatepetl will add to your store of 
exciting experiences. For more enjoy- 
ment and pleasure you visit the thriv- 
ing hub of modern Mexico—Mexico 
City. You'll have a front row seat at a 
thrilling rodeo, join in the fun at a 
typical fiesta and be taken on a Grand 
Tour that will make your film trip to 
Mexico a memorable event! 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM—-silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W 


CONNECTICUT—The Nutmeg state 
is rich in historical lore. The spirit and 
charm of Colonial New England found 
here. A manufacturing community of 
more than three hundred different in- 
dustries. Hartford, the insurance capi- 
tal. New Haven and Yale University. 
Groton, submarine building center. 
Great natural beauty and rural charm. 
Long Island Sound. 


d Zs 
Yor sale or rent. 10 mins. B & W 8MM, 16MM 
Sil. & Sd. 


KENTUCKY—Bluegrass state _is 
noted for her vast tobacco crops. Coal 
is a leading mineral produced. Frank- 
fort, Lexington and Louisville. The 
Kentucky Derby. Rolling fields of blue 
grass. Horse breeding farms. The Cum- 
berland National Forest. Mammouth 
cave. 
Vor sale or rent. 10 mins. B & W 8MM, 16MM 
il. & Sd 


Sil. 


INDIANA—The heart of the industrial 
middle west. Lincoln memorials. In- 
dianapolis. Home of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Fort Wayne. Great steel centers 
of Hammond, East Chicago. Gary. 
Studebaker plant at South Bend. Ben- 
dix and Notre Dame University. In- 
diana and Purdue Universities. To- 
mato canning. Indianapolis Speedway. 

For sale or rent. 10 mins. B & W SMM, 16MM 

Sil. & 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 


[J8MM_ [] 16MM silent 
[] 16MM Sound 


Sacer ee LA ee rare 
MEMBERSHIP NO. ......... 
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=<Dispateh from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


HE MOST exciting events of the 

past month in Paris, the city 
of culture and spiritual enlighten- 
ment, involved personalities of the 
film world. They were, in the order 
of actuality, a revival of Garbo’s 
Queen Christina at the Cinema 
d’Essai which is still keeping them 
standing for meters; the opening of 
Leslie Caron in Jean Renoir’s first 
play, Orvet, at the Renaissance 
Theater and the visit of Gina Lol- 
lobrigida. Overtones from the Film 
Festival at Cannes, which con- 


tinues until May 10, complete the 
cinematic cycle. 


& 
BERMUDA‘S 


LARGEST 
SEASIDE 
RESORT 


S 
NS 


, 


Z 
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The Castle Harbour offers . 
every facility for every activity that Ber- 
muda affords... 14-mile private beach and a fleet 
of sailing dinghies! A traditionally fine cuisine 
and service. Running fresh water in every room. 

For folders and information, see your Travel Agent or 

Wm. P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 36—LO 5-1114 

NS Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chicago, Toronto 


ANGLO-FRENCH FRAY 

Rabid World Series fans will 
understand the excitement which 
clutches Paris on May 15 when 
France meets England in the final 
football championship match at 
Colombes Stadium. The Battle of 
Waterloo is fought all over again 
during this yearly match between 
the two nations which have been 
friends and allies for over 100 
years, and at the end the victors 
fall into the arms of the losers 
amidst tears and embraces and 
“hail good fellow, well met.” Don’t 
count on any Channel crossings 
that weekend as all the British who 
can manage it crowd the planes, 
trains and cars to and from Paris. 
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PALACE ART 

The various rooms of the im- 
mense Grand Palais are settings for 
many different kinds of art displays 
this month. One is devoted to 
interior decoration, another to 
architecture, still another to French 
painters. 


JOAN OF ARC FETES 
May is also the month of fétes 


and commemorations to Joan of 
Arc in all the historic towns which 
have felt the tread of her steps: 
Nancy, where Joan of Arc Week 
is celebrated May | to 8; Orleans, 
May 7 and 8; and Rouen, May 30. 
Note that Friday, May 27, is Ascen- 
sion Day, a legal French Holiday, 
when everything is closed—stores, 
offices, government buildings, ete. 
All American organizations and 
offices will be closed, of course, on 
May 31. 


FAIRS, EXHIBITIONS 

May is the month of fairs: the 
Paris Fair from May 14-30 at the 
Esplanade des Invalides; the Poet’s 
Fair at the Place des Vosges (end 
of the month); and exhibitions: 
the Concours Lépine, with prizes 
going to the best inventions by 
artisans (May | to 18), and the 
Biannual Photographic and Cine- 
matographic Exhibition (May 14 
to 30 at the Porte de Versailles) . 
This latter is quite an important 
affair since the film festival in 
Cannes, originally scheduled for 
late May, had to be moved back 
in order not to conflict. 


MONTHLY RESTAURANT TIP 


The restaurant of the month is 
one for copious eaters: L’Auberge 
du Coucou, 3 Rue Danielle. The 
portions are tremendous, but qual- 
ity is not neglected in favor of 
quantity. There are menus in four 
price ranges from $2.80 to $5.00, 
without wine, and the specialties 
of the house are the hors-d’oeuvre 
—fifteen varieties, hot and cold— 
and the desserts: Bombe Coucou, 
an ice cream delight, and its own 
special Péche Melba. @ 
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travel book selection 


Sydney Clark’s ‘All the Best in Europe’ 
Is Giant Guide of Value to Every Traveler 


PANONG the happiest of human 
gratifications, when you are 
about to embark on a new adven- 
ture, is receiving the counsel of a 
friend who already has enjoyed 
the experience. Such a friend, lit- 
erally to thousands, is Sydney 
Clark. He, after composing up- 
wards of 30 immensely valuable 
books on travel, has just consoli- 
dated and revised his wise con- 


clusions concerning the principal 
countries overseas in a handsome 
new work entitled All the Best in 
Europe (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
504 pages). The result, in our 
opinion, is one of the best works 
of its kind in this generation. 

So comprehensive is Mr. Clark’s 
new repository that there is scarcely 
a travel problem that is not touched 
upon helpfully in it. This, how- 
ever, is only a relatively small part 
of the attractiveness, the charm 
being more especially in the book’s 
warm friendliness. That is shown 
mainly in an inspired introduc- 
tion, whose purpose, in the most 
approved spirit of modern educa- 


tion, is to inculcate in the reader 
not a mere awareness of worth- 
while “sights,” but an informed 


attitude that enables the. traveler 
to choose his own subjects of 
attention and to form his own 
opinions. 

Mr. Clark comes up suddenly 
every now and then with pertinent 
reminders that fit \your case so 
patly that you mutter inwardly, 
“Why didn’t J think of that!”” We 
mean such as cautioning the pros- 
pective traveler to carry an extra 
prescription for his eyeglasses and 
giving him translations in several 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
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180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In ube Valleys 
¢ By the Lakes @ By the Sea 
All Described in Detail 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail. $450 


Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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languages of a vital word like “‘coat- 
hanger,” that is not to be found 
in ordinary bi-lingual dictionaries. 

If someone, reading of Mr. 
Clark’s own smooth experiences, 
observes that they went well only 
because of his own particular ad- 
vantages, Mr. Clark, with pervad- 
ing candor, supplies him with 
names and addresses of the per- 
sons who assisted him. 

Following his stunning introduc- 
tion, Mr. Clark takes up the 21 
countries recognized by the Euro- 
pean Travel Commission, leading 
off each section: with a telegraphic 
summary of its contents for the 
man who runs while he reads. 

Mr. Clark sees his subject with 
a thousand eyes. If you plan to 
visit Europe for sports, lo, his 
advice is directed solely for your 
benefit. Are you a drama enthu- 
siast? Then it is you he addresses. 
Are you a gourmet in search of 
exotic dishes? This is your meat. 
Are you interested exclusively in 
literary shrines—or music—or old 
churches? Mr. Clark is undividedly 
at your service. 


Special to 
N. T. C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club will be sent copies of this 
exceptional guidebook at a dis- 
count merely by filling out the 
coupon below. Do it today! 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “All the Best in 
Europe” at the special membership 
price of $4.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


Name < .c.c\s «2 cc c1c'c ole elec 0 o's encvers 
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Address. ..cccccccccccessessoss 
City sak nlcieic are occa clove wien OMG wee 
SEate cre?a odile si'crel de e's: 6ie.eleloverorsbatalats 
Membership Number: 
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MN THE INTERSECTION where Fifth 
Avenue meets equally plush 
Fifty-seventh Street in New York 
City, stands the renowned jewelry 
house, Tiffany's. Oddly enough, 
luck and international politics, al- 
Ways an intriguing combination, 
were the parlay that zoomed Tit- 
fany’s into glittering stardom as a 
fabulous jewelry firm. Well over 
a century ago the shop of Tiffany 
and Young filled a small space 
down toward the Battery. Almost 
overnight, or so it seemed, the firm 
mushroomed into prominence. 

It was in the late 1840s when the 
European political picture was 
changing. A number of Europe’s 
ruling monarchs were ousted by 


A Pleasant Trip 
Needs 
Planning 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
plan your trip. Get your best routes 
marked on FREE road maps, plus 
information on sights to see, places 
to stay. For this free service, stop 
in or write your nearest 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


155 No. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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revolutions. 


sudden Luckily, for 
some time it had been the practice 
of the firm to send a partner abroad 
annually to scout the foreign gem 
markets for bargains. In 1848, the 
roving buyer found them, almost 
literally by the hatful. Exiled roy- 
alty offered crown jewels and heir- 
looms they had managed to salvage 
at the buyer’s price, if he paid cash. 
The company borrowed heavily 
and bought everything in sight. 
When the collection arrived in the 
U. S. it proved a sensation, sold 
briskly at top figures, and Tiffany’s 
was on its way. 

Gem-like in their own way are 
the baker’s dozen of genuinely his- 
toric houses found in New York. 
In the whole of the city however, 
only four are left from British 
times. Probably the best known of 
these is. Fraunces Tavern, long a 
first-rate restaurant carefully main- 
taining the colonial atmosphere. 
Here it was that George Washing- 
ton wept and then kissed his gen- 
erals goodbye in 1783. After em- 
bracing all 45 of them, including 
Governor Clinton, he donned his 
hat, walked to the wharf and 
boarded a barge for Mount Vernon. 


The old tavern dates to 1719, 
was largely restored shortly after 
the century’s turn and, on the sec- 
ond floor, houses many relics. It’s 
probable that the tavern-keeper, 
Samuel Fraunces, saved Washing- 
ton’s life. Fraunces’ daughter was 
in love with a member of the gen- 
eral’s bodyguard. The man was a 
British spy, who was planning to 
kill Washington. One night, he 
took on too many of the tavern’s 
rums, tipped the plan to the daugh- 
ter and was later shot. 

The geographical center of New 
York is in Brooklyn. The popula- 
tion center, ironically, is in a ceme- 
tery in Queens. Between the two, 
our personal choice for the brows- 
ingest section of New York is the 
old bookstore area along lower 
Fourth Avenue. There the shops 
are stacked with second-hand tomes, 
some classified by subjects, others 
helter-skelter on the shelves. A few 
of the stores are specialists in locat- 
ing hard-to-get books. One, the 
Aberdeen, probably has the city’s 
greatest selection of modestly priced 
paper backs. Several make a feature 
of old magazines. The pace is un- 
hurried, high pressure taboo. @ 


Swayze family enjoys afternoon stroll through New York's beautiful 840-acre Central Park. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 


on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 


public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 


ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our 


wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; Oriental 
Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: 
Harry N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY FRANCES WICKERD 


If you would like to tell other TRAvELERs and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, Travet will send $5.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is usec. 


c* THAN 150 miles from San Francisco, nestling in 
‘ the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, lies 
the sleepy hamlet of Coloma beside the banks of the 
American River’s South Fork. This half ghost-town is 
as rich in history as it once was in pay dirt for it was 
at Coloma on the fateful day of January 24, 1848, that 
James W. Marshall picked up the first flake of gold 
that started the greatest mass migration in history. 
The actual site of Marshall’s discovery and the monu- 
ment erected to his memory have been set aside as 
parks by the people of California. 

As you stand on the boulder-strewn river bank 
watching the rushing waters, it is easy to visualize 
the events of the dramatic past. The Chinese store, 
the jail and a few other ruins-are still there as well 
as other historically interesting places. 

In contrast to the crumbling relics of this tranquil 
little settlement of approximately 100 inhabitants, 
there is a modern tourist camp and picnic facilities 
situated at the foot of a beautiful waterfall, and one 
of the most inviting, natural pools you can imagine. 

As you drive along the twisting Mother Lode High- 
way #49, you may pass a present-day gold dredge or 
even stop and try your luck at panning the gravel. 
Until World War II, modern productive mines oper- 
ated throughout the area. Gold is still found in the 
hills and forks of the American River. 

In January, 1948, some 60,000 persons including 
film stars, government, civics and business leaders, 
trekked to Coloma for a two-day festival celebrating 
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the Centennial Anniversary of the discovery of gold. 

For the man or woman who is looking for the un- 
usual in recreation, enough to hold his interest for a 
day or a season, Coloma has much to offer: adven- 
ture, relaxation or inspiration. You will find what- 
ever you seek in this unspoiled country. 

Coloma is an Indian name meaning “Beautiful 
Valley.” ‘The Indians aptly named it because Coloma 
is a treat to the visitor’s eye. Enhanced by some of 
the most picturesque scenery in California, the valley 
is a tourist’s delight, ladened with flowers of all varie- 
ties. 

Being far from the raucous noise of the city and 
highway, it lends itself to the serenity most city-folks 
long for. @ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


IN BIMG Mis steps careputer co Syoiaeecuete bars sta eels oer aponeelee oraietalsteror ere 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
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Name of nominating member..... ain Sr ctbisvecpyeiate shapetarekons 
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Hotel Headliners 


New Istanbul Hilton Debuts in Turkey June 10 
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Istanbul Hilton, eleven-story hotel completed 
after two year's of construction, opens June 
10 in vivid Istanbul, Turkey's ancient capital. 


For a Refreshing Change... 


Discover 


Family Adventureland 


Breathe deep of the freshness of an Ozark 
morning . . . relax in the grandeur of sunset 
over a quiet lake. Missouri puts you in the 
mood to explore her many historic and 
Scenic treasures. You'll re-live legends as you 
follow the forgotten trails of Indians and 
pioneers, visiting landmarks famed in song 
and story. You'll enjoy fishing, boating, riding, 
Swimming and countless other sports. Try 
family adventuring the Missouri way. 
Accommodations are available in every price 
range. Send for free vacation information. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. E-561 Jefferson City, Missouri 
Send Missouri Vacation Folder to 105A 
0) aos SS 
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FFICIAL opening of the Istanbul 
Hilton on June 10 was re- 
cently announced by the Hilton 
Hotel Corporation. Located in 
Turkey's largest city, the eleven- 
story structure, highest in Istanbul 
and costing $7, 000, 000, is endowed 
with 300 rooms overlooking the 
25-mile-long Bosphorus Strait. 
Large lounges, bars, restaurants, 
banquet and conference rooms are 
featured on the two lower floors. 
The entrance, located on the second 
floor, has an open patio directly in 
the center, on one side of which are 
a group of shops and, on the other, 
the main lobby, which leads onto a 
long cocktail terrace. From here 
guests can view the garden, planted 
with flora of the region. Below the 
entrance level is the main dining 
room, bar and supper club. One 


wall of the restaurant, entirely 
made of glass, gives a perspective 


of the garden, swimming pool, ten- 
nis courts and other sport facilities. 

On top of the hotel, the Marmara 
Roof affords panoramic glimpses 
of Turkey's capital, whose history 
dates back about 27 centuries. Each 
of the hotel’s guest rooms has its 
own private bath, balcony and 
exterior view. 

The Istanbul Hilton will be the 
28th hotel in the Hilton chain. 


Odds and Inns 


Ho Virgin Isle on St. Thomas 
announces its lowest rates for 
any summer season—April 1-No- 
vember 30—start from $11.50 per 
person per day; two in a room, 
$14.00 to $26.00 for double rooms. 
... Paris’ Orly Airport has installed 
a large illuminated board which 
ffowa: at a glance hotel accommo- 
dations still available, for conveni- 
ence of visitors arriving without 
reservations. . New York City’s 

largest hotel, 2.632 oom St. George 
in ‘Brooklyn, is undergoing a mil- 
lion-dollar improvement program. 
... Dallas Statler, with its own 
roof heliport, opens shortly. .. . 
Boston’s Hotel Vendome which re- 
cently changed hands is undergoing 
drastic modernization. Con- 
struction of an ultra-modern, air- 
conditioned Hotel in Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies, will begin 
soon, inn to be dubbed El Curacao. 
... Los Angeles Statler, expected to 
debut this year, will have 450 bal- 
conied rooms, parking area for 
1,000 cars. . . . Manhattan’s Hotel 
New Yorker plans during °55 a 
vigorous continuation of its multi- 
million-dollar modernization pro- 
gram. . Sheraton Corporation 
recently signed a contract to buy 
300-room Town House in Los 
Angeles for a sum exceeding $5,- 
000,000. . . . Hollywood Knicker- 
bocker Hotel in Hollyw ood, Calif., 
sold to Herman B. Sarno & Assoc. 
for reported $2,500,000, will start 
immediately on construction of 
swimming pool, other extras. .. . 
Camelback, Arizona and Maricopa 
inns now feature recreation of 
youngsters on vacation with par- 
ents. . . . New thirteen-story, 120- 
room hotel will soon be under 
construction in Lima, Peru, featur- 
ing air-conditioned rooms with all 
modern conveniences. .. . Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel in Miami Beach is 
contemplating adding 250-rooms 
by 1956. . Italian government is 
allotting fans towand construction 
of 101 hotels, most to be built in. 
near future. . . . Hotel Governor 
Clinton, NYC, has set up pay-later 
plan available to guests Thursday 
through Sundays, with weekly pay- 
ments as low as $2.00, with no 
service or interest charges. 
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PLANE PROGKESS 


BY 


N RECENT days, aviation progress 

has had quite an airing. 

First came the Vickers Viscount 
unveiled by ‘Trans-Canada _ Air 
Lines. Next up was the Super G 
Constellation which Trans World 
Airlines added to its fleet. Non- 
competitive, the two ships have 
little in common—except that both 
bring advantages to air travelers. 

TCA’s Viscount is a turbo-prop 
job successfully skimming through 
European skies but introduced to 
the U.S. for the first time. April 4, 
the Viscount began ‘Toronto-New 
York flights, with broadening of 
this pattern to include Montreal in 
May, Chicago and Cleveland in 
June. Especially designed for short 
hops, the 40-passenger Viscount 
cruises at 320 mph. 


MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


With a poor mind for statistics 
about its Rolls Royce engine and 
similar data, we found the most 
impressive feature to be the large 
elliptical windows some 26 inches 
high, letting even aisle sitters see 
out with no difficulty at all. Com- 
parative quietness is another attri- 
bute, and passengers can speak in 
normal, not shouting, tones. 

Not so quiet and with old-style 
windows is ‘TWA’s Super G, now 
on New York-Los Angeles daily 
runs. Several compartments—in- 
cluding a sleeper berth section— 
hold down the long-bus look of 
some planes, and although the seat- 
back ahead of you seems too close 
for comfort the seats themselves 
are splendid. And —TCA will hate 
us—we found the Super G even less 


vibrationless than the “vibration- 
less’ Viscount. It’s a minute differ- 
ence, though, and you'd probably 
have to pop off one and onto 
the other—as we virtually did—to 
notice. 

True Anglo-American coopera- 
tion will soon bring planes origi- 
nally slated for TCA to Capital Air- 
lines and domestic travelers will 
also be able to try out the Viscount. 

In any event, both planes are a 
powerful proof of the aviation in- 
dustry’s progressive thinking—and 
sky-high ideals. 


Air entries: TCA Viscount, TWA Super G. 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 
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TRAVEL TWISTERS 
BY TED SHANE 
(Answers will be found on Page 70) 

HE BIGGEST mass movement of modern times is now 

underway as Tourists, Excursionists, Globe-Trot- 
ters, Adventurers, Mountaineers, Wanderers, and just 
plain passengers hurry away. 

1. So—you Explorers, Rovers, Wayfarers and Tramps 
what do you know about Europe? Do you know that 
the river Thames which runs through London is 
pronounced Tems? O.K. What is the other body of 
water in London? 

2. In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of the mashie iron, and his passion mounts 
in summer and as his wife drags him overseas he 
enquires. Are there any golf courses in Europe in any 
place beside Scotland? Where are they? 

3. All right, so you say those questions are strictly 
for the intelligencia Grade C three. Well, here’s one 
for you: In what European city is there a first-class 
hotel for the exclusive patronage of dogs? 

4. In what country will you find Avifauna at Alphen 
a/d Rijn—an enormous exotic bird park? 

5. Are the Dolomites:— 

(a) A group of Monks who live on top a Moun- 
tain and make Chartreuse? 

(b) A group of mountains in the Alps and 
Southern Tyrol? 

(c) Ballet Dancers at Cannes trained by the 
Marquis de Cuivas? 

(d) Snow Shoes used in Carinthia? 

6. What have the following in common:—Seven 
shillings and* 350 francs? 

7. So you're going to spend your vacation on a river. 
Which is the right bank? 

8. Where are the following groups of islands:— 

(a) The Dodecanes (b) The Antilles (c) The 
Balearic 

9. Tomorrow you are going to the beautiful sand 
beaches of Castelidefels, the next day to Tibadabo 
(Enchanting Scenery). And later on in the week to 
Vallvidrera. Where are you? 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT A “onvonne CAR 


SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 
177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. 11, England 
represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 


Complete Every All 
Information Assistance Reservations 
Send for illustrated brochure NT NOW 
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ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


ye CAN TRAVEL lightly and profitably if you go 

abroad equipped at least with the rudiments of 
the language of the country you are going to visit. 
Not knowing the language is really loading yourself 
down with psychological excess baggage in the forms 
of handicaps and reliance on interpreters. While you 
will, of course, find people who speak English, no 
matter what part of the world you go to, you are not 
getting true value out of your trip. The English- 
speaking person you run into becomes a crutch for 
you and you hesitate to make a step without his aid. 

Consider, in contrast, your fellow American who 
immediately upon boarding ship or plane is at home 
with the menus, the printed rules, the officers and 
crew and can readily find the information he seeks. 
After arriving at his destination he needs no inter- 
preters. He usually gets through the customs faster, 
gets into the cab and off he goes to his hotel—and 
without being “taken for a ride” financially. The 
same holds true of shopping, sight-seeing, visiting the 
museums, and general entertainment. In business, of 
course, it is an indispensable asset. 

Knowing another language has the convenience 
that it is easily carried on one’s person without the 
burden of an extra piece of luggage. You just carry 
the knowledge of the foreign language in the same 
mental compartment in which you carry your com- 
mand of your mother-tongue. Truly, another language 
can be your auxiliary passport to a world you can 
never know unless you have some at-homeness in the 
speech of the people among whom you move. 

Imagine the thrill of having at least a smattering of 
the native tongue when following an aria in La Scala 
in Milan, when seeing a play at LaComedie Francaise, 
when hearing an animated conversation between 
passersby. 

With a basic vocabulary in a foreign language you 
can skim through the headlines and essential first 
paragraph of the foreign newspaper story, you can 
listen to a radio news summary, you can understand 
the subtleties of a joke or an anecdote, the drift of a 
lecture, sermon, public speech or debate. And surely 
there will be lucid communication between you and 
the hotel staff, dining room personnel, clerks, taxi- 
drivers and bus conductors. These little bits of con- 
versation, the question and the answer can make all 
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the difference in how much inner contentment you 
will get out of your travel. Such amassing of linguistic 
experience will automatically and effortlessly increase 
your ease in the language and whet your appetite for 
more of it. 

And that is the secret of language learning—having 
the motivation, the incentive to learn more and to 
have no inhibitions or fears about using what you do 
know—no matter how modest your initial attempt. 

As a dealer in words, speech and. language, I will 
‘let you in on a secret combination to the language- 
vault. You can start talking when you know how to 
say “yes” and “no.”’ But you must truly understand 
these two words. Imagine how basically useful ‘“‘yes”’ 
and “no” are in everyday speech. Yet the intonation 
of these can give more profound meaning than would 
seem at first glance. Try using “yes” and “no” in 
English and you will be amazed what a vast variety 
of meaning, implication, allusion, hint, innuendo, 
doubt, surprise, affirmation and denial, etc., can be 
communicated through these two words by merely 
playing with the tone of your voice. 

Here it might be appropriate to give the study hints 
for language learning prepared by Prof. William G. 
Moulton of Cornell University: 

“You can’t learn a language by ‘thinking’ about it. 
A language is a set of habits (we almost com- 
pletely mastered the sounds and structure of the 
language by the time we were five or six) . Instead 
of ‘thinking’ we just listened to other people and 
copied what they said. By doing this over and over 
again, we eventually built up the complicated sets 
of habits which are the materials of our native 
language. You've got to listen to imitate. Listen 
to someone who knows how to-speak the language 
—imitate him exactly as you can. You’ve got to 
memorize. If a language is a set of habits, the only 
way to learn the language is to learn these habits— 
you learn them by practice. Study out loud, you 
double your efficiency by adding auditory memory, 
by adding motor-memory—motor-memory is the 
recall of what you do with your muscles. 

“Divide the material into small units—don’t 
try to memorize a large body of material. Mem- 
orize each of the small units separately. Divide 
your study time into small units. Start off with 
twenty minutes to half an hour at a time at the 
most; then turn to some other work; then come 
back for another twenty minutes. Two hours 
divided into small bits will produce far better 
results than 120 straight minutes of agonizing 
study.” 

Another language is not excess baggage. Next time 
_ you go abroad, use what words and phrases you can. 
They will build automatically. And, best of all, some 
knowledge of another tongue will make you not just a 
tourist but a happy traveler. @ 
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It’s Twice the Fun... 


when you CRUISE 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
OCEAN MONARCH 


Enjoy all the fun of a Furness cruise on your 
way to colorful Bermuda. Dancing, deck 

sports and swimming ... one luxury class only. 
All cabins with private bath. Your fare includes) 
berth, meals and entertainment on board for 
four days, round trip $125 up plus tax. 

Stop over as long as you wish. 


This summer—Bermuda, Nassau, West Indies,. 
South America and St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
River Cruises. = 


wae 
send me full informarS* | yda Vacations 
Cc 


IMS 


See Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS LINES 
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By Will Lane 


Troubled By Speedy, Quick-Moving Kiddies? 


Read How To Get Fine Results Immediately! 


W HETHER YOU ARE photographing your own flesh 
and blood in the back yard, or a gang of wild 
urchins in the Algerian Casbah, you have only about 
four techniques to choose from. The most common is 
what could be called the squirrel-hunting method. 
The cameraman sees some contest-winning pictures of 
kids at play, or he decides it is time to show Aunt 
Minnie in Ipsalanti how fetching Junior can be. So 
he gets a roll of film and starts taking pot shots, aim- 
ing at the children, wherever they are. Riding like a 
Don Quixote into the fray, all he gets for his pains 
is a backache, and maybe a picture of a backside or 
two—the quarry is just too fast. Also, the light is never 
just right, or the background is confusing, or the shut- 
ter is a fraction of a second too late—clicking not 
where they are, but where they were. It becomes ap- 
parent that, as in squirrel shooting, you have to lead 
the target—shooting not where it is but where it’s 
going to be. In other words, you have to anticipate. 
When Dennis the Menace makes a wry face as he 
bites inadvertently into a lemon, or when he throws 
affectionate arms around a pet Great Dane, you have 
to shoot fast. There is no time to arrange a light, to 
move a background or fiddle with an exposure meter. 
Stop only to adjust a lens, and it’s too late. The 
opportunity is gone forever. And so is any hope of 
succeeding with the squirrel-hunting technique. 


Number two, the shrinking-violet method, is based 
on the solid assumption that if you stop pursuing, 
the rabbits will stop running away. In fact, if you act 
as if you're the one that’s scared, they will become 
pursuers. Once this reversal is achieved, the rest is 
easy. Soon they are directing their activities toward 
the camera, instead of trying to remain one jump 
ahead. Or feeling they have you on the run, they can 
relax and go back to play. When this happens, you 
can start filming, secure in the safety of being ignored. 

The camera, of course, is set in advance. As a start- 
ing point, select 1/100 second at ten feet. The aper- 
ture (with Super Pan Press film in sunlight) would 
be F/11. Do not attempt to make camera adjustments. 
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Rather wait until the distance is correct and the sun- 
light where it belongs. Then click away. Don’t worry 
about discards. One out of five fine negatives is a 
wonderful score. 

After exhausting the possibilities at ten feet, then 
set for closeups, maybe three feet. Move into open 
shade, and open the lens two stops. But as before, 
don’t try fiddling with the camera. Instead of adjust- 
ing the camera, adjust the conditions. It is a candid 
camera approach. Success depends on keeping your 
subjects in the right psychological mood. They feel 
they are dominating and controlling the situation, 
with the camera only a passive observer, not an in- 
truding eye. 

The third method is what may be called re-enacting 
the crime. You come upon the kids playing in a sand 
box. The picture possibilities appear so wonderful, 
you feel it would be a crime not to rush in with your 
camera. But don’t do it. Instead, first set the stage. 
Arrange all the details. Move the sandbox into the 
sunlight, perhaps, or next to a white wall to take 
advantage of reflected light. Look at the scene from 
a low angle. How is the background? Remove dis- 
tracting objects, and only when everything is ar- 
ranged, bring the kids back. Then and only then, 
bring in the subjects and let them resume their play. 
After everything is just right, the camera goes into 
action. You have created a situation from which pic- 
tures will flow naturally. In a few minutes, a dozen 


Speedy camera work was necessary to catch Jr. nibbling on ear of corn. 
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or two dozen exposures can be made that will be 
better than anything you have ever done before. 

Throw away the fair negatives. Retain only the 
excellent ones. Pre-planning is what makes _ prize- 
winning pictures. One of them is worth a hundred 
ordinary shots. 

If the first session is not productive, don’t force it. 
Come back next day or next week. Study the previous 
shots. Look for details that can be improved. Most 
important is the camera angle. Children are small 
citizens. Don’t look down on them from Olympian 
heights. Come down to their level. Lie in the grass, 
or place the camera on the ground. 

Watch the lighting. A low sun in the morning or 
late afternoon seeks out and illuminates shadows, 
making eyes sparkle. A cardboard reflector is good for 
this purpose also. Surfaces of sand or water help in 
this manner also. Watch the shadows. They always 
show whether you have proper illumination. 

When selecting a stage, the smaller the better. In 
a five-foot sandbox the subjects have to stay within 
camera range, and they're not likely to run off. Baby 
in a bathtub also provides an appropriate frame of 
action. The bathroom’s white walls are fine reflectors, 
providing diffused illumination. Use flash. Flood bulbs 
are too much trouble and a bathroom, with water 
pipes around, is not a safe place for loose electric cords. 

Children are most photogenic during the baby years 
—from about the time they start to walk and talk until 
about six or seven. So shoot them while they still 
have their uninhibited, animal spirits. Each of those 
priceless expressions, gestures and moods occurs only 
once. Hold their interest and keep them in one place 
with the aid of toys or gadgets, preferably things 
that are fastened in some way. Children enthralled 
by the facilities of a sandbox, a teeter totter, or a 
rocking horse, are not likely to wander off out of 
camera range. Don’t expect them to pose. Give them 
something to do, whether it’s eating breakfast or ham- 
mering nails in a plank. 

Pet dogs and cats are great aids in eliciting juvenile 
responses. A baby playing with a kitten cannot fail 
to make a heart-tugging scene. A focus of interest for 
pets is necessary. A catnip mouse, a tempting bird cage, 
a tethered bone will keep them in one area. 

To arouse response, some photographers have spe- 
cial tricks. One puts a drop of lemon juice on a child’s 
lips. All sorts of facial contortions result. Another uses 
a dab of rubber cement on the child’s palm. Trying 
to remove the sticky but harmless substance results in 
all sorts of arm exercises. 

Finally, when shooting kids, always quit while 
you're ahead. Don’t continue after subjects become 
tired or bored. Stop while they’re still going strong, 
while they still enjoy the game and want to continue. 


Selecting A Screen 

Whether you favor motion pictures or color slides, 
the screen is one of the essential links between the 
pictures you saw somewhere, and the image you bring 
home into your living room. It is just as important 
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Snappy, quick-moving photographer snared children playing on 
beach. Youngsters make fine, natural subjects when not over used. 


as the camera, film and projector. Because it is the 
least expensive item, the screen should not be ignored, 
but rather given careful attention. 

Select a screen with reference to your own home. 
The size of the room and the number of people in 


‘ the audience determine appropriate size of the screen. 


The distance of the projector also limits the size of 
the image. Project on a wall, and you can see for your- 
self the effect of various image sizes. 

The 40-x-40-inch screen is about the most popular 
size. A square format is essential if you have slides, 
because some pictures are horizontal, and some ver- 
tical. The horizontal format, such as 30 x 40 inches, 
is for motion pictures only, whereas the square shape 
can be used for either motion pictures or slides. 

A portable tripod model can be stored or set up 
anywhere. However, if your room allows, put in a wall 
or ceiling type. The screen in its spring roller is per- 
manently fastened. You save the expense of the tripod 
and have a permanent installation. 

Even more economically, you can dispense with the 
spring roller and just tack a sheet of screen cloth to 
the wall, perhaps with a frame around it. @ 


SPANISH. . . the Mexican Way | 


Mexico’s Gov't-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 
Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 
just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 
ful language), phonograph records (men & women 


teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 
ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 
Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 
Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-5, Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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A Special Editorial: 


PLANED HOLIDAYS 


NEON or Americans are an- 
ticipating three forthcoming 
national holidays with an extra bit 
of eagerness this year. Why? Be- 
cause all three of the dates fall on 
a Monday, thus affording a triple 
treat of long weekends to celebrate 
Memorial Day, the Fourth of July 
and Labor Day. 

TRAVEL hopes that these long 
weekends will increase the already 
growing demands for permanently 
established Monday holidays. All 
across America, people will be able 
this year to realize vividly the great 
advantages to be had by such an 
arrangement. 

No calendar change is involved 
in the workability of long week- 
ends. Holidays simply fall on Mon- 
days—except for Christmas and 
New Year’s Day which will remain 
flexible as they are now. 

As far back as November, 1951, 
TRAVEL was in the vanguard of 
those who advocated freeing of our 
“trapped holidays,’ and later re- 
stated its position with another 
Monday-off plea in its March, 1953, 
issue. 

Since that time, much progress 
has been made toward this esti- 
mable goal. 

For one, the state of Massachu- 
setts has passed a law accepting a 
Monday-holiday system once other 
states also go along. Secondly, the 
potent National Association of 
Travel Organizations has the plan 
high on its agenda and has pre- 
pared model bills for introduction 
into legislative hoppers of several 
states during the year. 

Labor organizations, big business 
firms, civic leaders, city officials and 
others have also favored the plan. 
It is a well-known fact that after 
a holiday on a Tuesday, say, the 
number of employees reporting 
“sick’’—genuinely or otherwise—is 
at a peak on Wednesday. Experi- 
ence with Mondays off shows, how- 
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ever, no higher absenteeism than 
usually follows a regular Saturday- 
Sunday weekend. 

Too, mid-week work-breaks dis- 
rupt production schedules. Assur- 
ance of Monday holidays means 
both plants and offices can better 
gear toward greater and more efh- 
cient productivity. 

Another irritant about mid-week 
holidays is the desire of many em- 
ployees—and executives—for an ex- 
tra day, so that a Thursday holiday 
is accompanied by pleas for the 
following Friday off as well. If this 
is granted, charges of favoritism 
make up the lunchtime conversa- 
tion. If refused, grumblings about 
inconsideration ensue. 

Thus from all standpoints the 
plan for Monday holidays is not 
only a feasible one but also one 
that increases enjoyments and bene- 
fits on all sides—management and 
labor. 

With pre-set holidays, transpor- 
tation facilities can be better geared 
toward handling crowds over con- 
sistent, not erratic, long weekends, 
and with far less shakeup of sched- 
ules and services today’s hit or miss 
dates often bring. 

Holidays were created by men 
not only to celebrate great events 
or commemorate great personages 
but also to ease the strain of daily 
tasks. It seems only sensible that 
man should similarly arrange these 
holidays to his betterment in other 
respects as well. 

NOW is the time to make sure 
that next year’s holidays will ALSO 
be on Mondays. If you believe in 
freeing our trapped holidays, write 
to both your State and also your 
Washington, D.C., representatives 
and tell them. Mail one of them 
this page if you are not much of 
a letter writer, But make your opin- 
ion known. 

Together, we can all make “blue 
Mondays” a thing of the past! 


National holidays such as Lincoln's, Wash- 
ington's birthdays, Independence Day and 
Thanksgiving, symbolized above, could be ~ 
made more enjoyable for American people — 
if a Monday Holiday plan were established, — 


which would make for longer weekends. 
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Lines Aft... 


Little Travelers 
Dear Sirs: 

I am 13 years old and got so inter- 
ested in travel that another kid or boy 
that was also interested in travel and 
I started a Travel Club and named it 
the Travel Club of Belmont and we 
hold meetings every Friday at 4:00 
o’clock to 4:30 o’clock. We just started 
it about one or two weeks ago and al- 
ready have four members. We collect 
dues and study continents. We are now 
studying North America and Alaska. 
So if I bring it up the next meeting, 
maybe with the dues we collect we 
raise $5.00 and could send it to you 
and we would join as a Travel Club. 
... 1 would join but I haven’t got the 
money right now and just thought about 
the Travel Club I’m in and thought that 
they would want to join your Club. 

Paul Katz 

Belmont, Mass. 
To aid the studies and interest of the 
Travel Club of Belmont, and to reward 
young inquisitiveness and. ambition, 
TRAVEL is sending a complimentary 
subscription to Traveler Katz.—Ed. 


Education, Entertainment 
Dear Sirs: 

Am pleased to renew my membership 
in NTC and wish to say that I thorough- 
ly enjoy reading Travet. I find all the 
articles very interesting. TRAVEL is edu- 
cational and entertaining. I am proud 
of TRAVEL and very proud to be a mem- 
ber of such a wonderful organization 
as National Travel Club. : 

Jean Drobny 
W. Belmar, N.J. 


ee 


Calcium Chloride 
Dear Sirs: 

We have read the article Twelve Ways 
to Save Your Car (TRAVEL, Jan., 1955). 
... You refer to “various road chemi- 
cals” and state that “where calcium 
chloride is used on roads and streets to 
melt ice or lay dust . . . calcium chloride 
is highly destructive to paint and should 
be washed off the car as soon as pos- 
sible.” As you probably know, calcium 
chloride is merely one of numerous 
chemicals which are used on streets and 
roads in winter maintenance procedures 
for removing snow and ice. Calcium 
chloride has been used most effectively 
by numerous highway departments for 
this purpose for the past 30 years.... 

William F. Reynolds 

Editor 

Calcium Chloride Institute News 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Travel Guide 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a note to tell you that due to 
TRAVEL we had a most wonderful three 
months’ trip last spring. We took our 
TRAVEL magazines, checked them for 
interesting places between California 
and Florida. We had a fine five days at 
San Felipe, Lower California, then in- 
teresting stops in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, to Padre Island, then on to 
Biloxi, on to Florida’s west coast, down 
to Key West. We flew to Cuba, then 
over to the Isle of Pines. It was delight- 
ful. Many of the other guests at the 
hotel were TRAVEL readers. One could 
go on and on but am sure you know 
how much we appreciate our TRAVEL 


information. 
Ann Wait 
Watsonville, Calif. 


“Please, Mrs. Craggle, stop worrying. There’s no 
possible way for those lions to get out of the hold.” 
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Nantucket Note 
Dear Sirs: 

Having had a perfectly wonderful 
trip to Cape Cod just last summer I 
felt I should write you re some of our 
experiences. The scenery, the motel, 
guest house and hotels are all that 
could be desired. Our hope is that be- 
fore too long we may again visit the 
Cape. However, as a photographer I 
had one completely frustrating experi- 
ence. We took the one-day trip to Nan- 
tucket and on the boat bought a ticket 
for the bus trip around the island. No 
mention is made of being able to pro- 
cure private transportation on the Is- 
land. This was the most unique bus 
trip I ever took. No one is allowed to 
even step off the bus to take a picture, 
and that in a place which is a photog- 
rapher’s paradise. If you happen to be 
behind the windmill when you stop, 
well, there it is. I would suggest the 
insertion of a paragraph in your mag- 
azine advising that private transporta- 
tion can be obtained on the island. It 
would be much appreciated. I have had 
much pleasure from your magazine. 

Grace M. Gawley 
Toronto, Canada 


Places Please 
Dear Sirs: 

Since I was twelve I’ve been for- 
tunate enough to have traveled with my 
folks, so a wanderlust is in me, and 
your magazine brings back so many 
memories of places I’ve been. For the 
past seventeen years I’ve been a stamp 
collector too and find it both relaxing 
and stimulating —though that may 
sound contradictory. I correspond all 
over the world and... your magazine 
brings me the background of many of 
these people and gives me visual help 
in placing them and their modes of liv- 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries.in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 
ERNEST T. WOLFE 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Lines Aft... 


ing. I look forward each month to the 

welcome TRAVEL at my door... 
Rosetta Rich Strasser 
New York, N. Y 


One State 
Dear Sirs: 

I have several back numbers of 
TRAVEL we are taking [on a trip] as 
there are places we want to look up. 


I really enjoy it when. you take one 
state and tell all about its wonders and 
roads and folklore and_ sightseeing 
places. 


Howard R. Miller 


Casper, Wyo. 


With Swayze 
Dear Sirs: 

... Particularly, I turn to John Cam- 
eron Swayze’s tours (Sightseeing with 
the Swayzes, and enjoy them. .. . I 
see and listen to his news events~on 
television. . .. There is hardly a sheet 
in your magazine that does not fill me 
with interest. 

A. F. Burnett 


Cambridge. Mass. 


Real Joy 
Dear Sirs: 

There is a real joy in receiving and 
reading TRAVEL. It carries me in spirit 
to many places to which I may never go, 
and it does much, I am sure, in build- 
ing a friendly understanding among so 
many different groups of people. 

Roberta B. Denny 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paris Dispatch 
Dear Sirs: 

The first thing I read in TRAveEL each 
month is Dispatch from Paris. ... We 
must return some day. Some people 
envy us living in Hawaii. People are 
never satisfied, are they? 

Mrs. Theodore Schulz 
Makawao, Hawaii. 


memories, Wanderlust 
Dear Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on your wonderful maga- 
zine which takes me to places near and 
far. When it’s to some place I have been, 
it seems like fond memories, and for 
those that I have not seen, a wanderlust. 

Julius Slotoroft 


New York, N. Y 


Caribbean Cruiser 
Dear Sirs: 

I have enjoyed your magazine, par- 
ticularly your articles dealing with the 
Caribbean, from which just two weeks 
ago I returned from my third consecu- 
tive annual cruise during which time I 
have hit a goodly number of the ports 
in that locale. 

C. A. Purdum 
Cleveland, O. 


Florida Fill 
Dear Sirs: 

There was entirely too much Florida 
in Travet for February, 1955. Some of 
us are getting a little weary of all this 
stuff about the so-called Sunshine State 
and we are not Californians, either. 

Oscar E. Lancaster 
Washington Grove, Md. 


TRAVEL MARKhET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word, Minimum of 30 words. 


Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 


precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


WORLD IN Color Kodachromes. America’s 
greatest scenic sights on your own screen. 
Free catalog, 8mm, 16mm H Bomb, Parks, 
War, Novelties. Ideal Service Supply, 
4644-T Geary Blvd., San Francisco 18, 
California. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


PLANNING TO visit the Near East, Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.? English- 
speaking guides with 35 years experi- 
ence conducting parties in these areas 
cre available. Write Nijem & Son, Box 
3224, Beirut, Lebanon. 


SS ee ee ee i ee 
IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellin- 
ger, E-831, Los Angeles 24. 
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WORLD Famous 35MM Color Slides and 
stereos (BD) by professional photogra- 
phers. Highest quality. Detailed descrip- 
tions. Used by. thousands of travelers, 
collectors, lecturers and teachers. Splen- 
did coverage of European countries. Near 
East, Far East, Africa, Bali, Mexico, etc. 
Exteriors & Interiors. Catalog “T” free. 
Holy Land, Lourdes, Fatima, Miraculous 
Medal, Chartres, Padua, Assisi 
and other Italian shrines. Exteriors and 
splendid interiors, religious paintings. 
Catalog “TR” free. Argo slides, 62 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


Lisieux, 


YOUNG EDUCATED German lady journal- 
ist of high cultural attainments, English- 
speaking with travel experience in United 
States and European lands, would be 
guide or companion for individuals or 
couples touring Germany and neighbor- 
ing countries. References and informa- 
tion. Knipmeyer, Box 481, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


— 


Abstinent Ads 
Dear Sirs: 
The women of the Synodical Society | 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., of © 
the Synod of California (Utah and Ne- ~ 
vada included) have noticed with ap- 
proval that your magazine does not 
feature liquor advertising or mention 
beverage alcohol favorably in its edi- 
torial department. May we commend 
you for this attitude? It is a source of 
satisfaction to find a publication such | 
as yours, so respected and so widely — 
read, adhering to a policy of honest 


presentation. 
Mrs. G. C. Stoddard 
Mrs. Haydon R. O’Neal 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Answers to Travel Twisters 


1. The Serpentine. 

2. Yes. Everywhere. Every five miles. 

3. Munich. (4 bits for group feeding and 
one buck for single kennel.) 

4. Holland. 

5. ‘(b). 

6. They are 
dollar. 

7. The bank on the right hand as one 
faces downstream. 

8. (a) The Aegean; (b) the West In- 
dies; (c) the Mediterranean near Spain. 
9. Barcelona. 


each worth approximately a 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


Monkmeyer Press Service: pp. 9 (bot. r.), 10 (top 
& bot. 1.), 68 (top & 2 center). Mississippi Agri- 
cultural & Industrial Board: pp. 17-21. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways: 42-45. Italian State Tourist Office: 
pp. 50-52. Danish National Tourist Office: pp. I1-I5. 
Michigan Tourist Council: pp. 6, 8 (top I. & bot.), 
} (bot. 1.), 10 (bot. r.). Aut! or: pp. 24-27. Oregon 
State iighvey Commission: pp. 54-55. Three Lions: 
pp. 39-41. Philip Gendreau: p. 68 (bot.). North 
Carolina News Bureau: p. 28. Samsonite Luggage: 
p. 38. British Overseas Airways Corporation: p. 22. 
Author: pp. 29-34. Will Lane: pp. 66-67. pie 
Travel Association: p. 46. Spalding Bros. p. 
top). United World Films: p. 57 (top |. & Bot). 
onnecticut Development Commission: p. 
(top r.). 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send _for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
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ISRAELI VISA FEES ENDED 

Reciprocal agreement 
between Israel and U.S. 
recently abolished visa 
fees for tourists, 
“passengers in transit and 
temporary residents. 
Additionally, Israel has 
allocated $900,000 as 
further stimulant for 
tourists. 


BELGIAN ART WEEK PLANNED 
Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Week of Belgian Art 


will be held from August 8 


to August 17 throughout 


Belgium. Small groups will 


be guided by curators of 
museums and Fine Arts 


‘professors through fe 


nation's most important 
‘museums in Brussels, 
Antwerp, etc. 


oe RE-GEARS SERVICES 
First-class service to 
London via Glasgow and 
Manchester from NYC was 
resumed by BOAC on April 


¢eb 


3S. Line also resumes tour- 


ist service from Chicago 


-asgow on May 5. Latter 
run uses double-deck 
Ppratocrusicrs. 


ENNSY EXPANDS AUTO PLAN 
Pennsylvania RR has 
expanded its rail-auto 
-ravel plan to include 46 
mmunities in ll states, 
conjunction with Hertz 
t-a-Car system. Cars 


‘train ticket, returned 
) depot or Left “at Werke 


o London via Montreal and 


ar be ordered on purchase 


GERMAN AIRLINE LAUNCHED 
Lufthansa, West German 
airline, got into action 


- despite French protests, 


operating on intra-city 
basis only. Plans however, 
include early web widening 
to other European cities, 
establishment of route to 
NYC possibly by end of 
May. U.S. Lockheed Super- 
Constellations are being 
used by line. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS SET 

Annual Maryland Educa- 
tional Tours are scheduled 
this year from Baltimore 
on June 30 for 29-day 
outing. Trip rambles to 
L.A.-San Francisco via 
several national parks, 
includes numerous lectures 
in $399 fee. 


GASPE PENINSULA CIRCLED 
New 4-day, all-expense 
tours of Gaspe Peninsula 


have been arranged by 


Canadian National Railways 
during July and August. 
Leisurely drives along 
550-mile route are 
featured, with departure 
point at Mont Joli, less 
than a 12-hour run east of 
Montreal on CNR's main 
line to Maritimes. 


BELGIAN LINE ADDS SHIPS 
Belgian Line is 
replacing 3 vessels with 
new motor ships on its 
NYC-Belgian Congo service. 
Lufira, Lukala and 
Lubilash, each 482-feet 
long, will accommodate 12 
passengers apiece. 


CUNARD ORDERS NEW LINER 

Cunard has placed 
order for new passenger 
and cargo liner for 
Canadian service. Ship 
will be similar to 22,000- 
ton Saxonia, is expected 
to be delivered in 1957, 
be named Sylvania. Vessel 
will follow previously 
ordered Carinthia, due in 
summer, of 1956. 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL TO BOW 
Scotland's Edinburgh 
Festival will bow in 
August 21, running to Sep- 
tember 10. One of high- 
lights will be perform- 
ances by Kabuki dancers 
from Tokyo, making their 
first European appearance. 
Glyndebourne Opera Co., 
Berlin Philharmonic, Scot- 
tish National Orchestra 
are among outfits on 
LI65) PLL. 


BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL SET 

Fourth Annual Boston 
Arts Festival, ambitious 
outdoor pageant, will take 
place June 5-19 in Boston 
Public Garden. Mainstay of 
fete is exhibition of New 
England painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts and 
architecture pre-selected 
by jury. Innovation this 
year will include Craft 
Exhibition with demonstra- 
tions of woodworking, pot- 
tery, Silversmithing. 
Dramas, operas, dance con-= 
certs are among evening 
events scheduled during 
free festival. 


ALCOA DOUBLES CRUISES 
Alcoa Steamship Co. 
has doubled its freighter 

cruise space and intro- 
duced broader range of 
Caribbean itineraries with 
pattern change from NYC. 
Line will sail 2 passen- 
ger-carrying freighters 
each week on cruises from 
10 to 26 days. Shortest 
jaunt from NYC is 10-day 
trip to Puerto Rico, re- 
turning to Baltimore, 
priced at $250. Longest 
Sail is $495, returns to 
Wee Gullo DOrti.c 


TEAL ADDS TAHITI TRIPS 
Tasman Empire Airways, 
New Zealand associate of 
BOAC, will begin weekly 
flights to Tahiti from 
Suva in Fijis on June 24 
with double-deck Solent 
flying boats. Present fre- 
quency iS once every 2 
weeks. Increased flights 
will last only until 
August 6, flights leaving 
Suva each Friday morning. 


C&O LIVENS TIMETABLES 

Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway has introduced 
novel timetable showing 
passenger where he is 
going as well as when. 
Called “Line Table," 
brochure traces routes of 
major trains on map, spot- 
ting arrival and departure 
time at various cities 
along line. In 4 colors, 
timetable covers name 
trains operated by line on 
both its southern and 
northern regions. 


ITALIAN AIR HOPS PLANNED 

Aquila Airways plans 
early inauguration of hops 
between Southampton, Eng., 
and Tigullio Gulf of Italy 
(Rapallo, Portofino). 
Helicopter service is also 
planned to link Milan, 
Turin and Genoa. 
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ILLINOIS BROADENS PROGRAM 

Illinois is undertak- 
ing broad program of re- 
search and development 
aimed at conserving 
state's natural resources 
and providing better fa- 
cilities for outdoor 
recreation as adjunct to 
tourism. Wildlife preser- 
vation is also high on 
plan's program, including 
tagging of fish for study 
purposes. 


WEST INDIAN LINKS ISLES 
S.S. West Indian, 
3,500-ton passenger 
freighter, is now in 
service from Trinidad 
to Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, 
Domineca, Montserrat, 
Antigua, St. Kitts and 
Jamaica. Vessel leaves 
Trinidad around 5th of 
each month, has 10 double 
first-class cabins, 8 
second-class, 4-berth 
cabins. Sample rates: $120 
first-class from Trinidad 
to Jamaica, $54.00 
Trinidad to Barbados. 


PILGRIM TOURS INCREASED 

New Haven Railroad has 
increased its Summertime 
Pilgrim Tours by 4 to 
total of 42 New England 
and Eastern Canada out- 
ings. Trips range from 2 
to 12 days. 


* hagen at 9:15 a.m. Monday, | 


SANTA FE BUYS "HI-LEVELS" 

Santa Fe has announced 
purchase of 47 "Hi-Level" 
cars, plans equipping El 
Capitan with some by mid- 
1956. Equipment permits ~ 
panoramic view of Scenery 
from reclining seats 4 
feet higher than floor of | 
regular chair car. Diner, ” 
lounge car, 7 chair cars] 
make up 1 train. a 
FERRY UPS GRAND MANAN RUN | 

Sunday ferry service ~ 
from New Brunswick main- 
land to Grand Manan Island 
will be inaugurated July 
3, ending September 4. a 
Although 10 trips to and 
from island will be made, 
travelers are asked to 
make advance reservations, 
particularly for autos, 
despite ferry's uppage of 
space for 9 cars from 
former 6. 


SAS STEPS UP POLAR HOPS — 
Increased demand for 
passenger and cargo space 
has brought step-up in ~ 
trans-polar service by 
Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem between Los Angeles 
and Copenhagen to 3 
flights weekly in both 
directions. New third 
flight leaves L.A. each | 
Saturday at 5 min. past | 
midnight, reaching Copen- 


Danish time. 


7 
fe 


TRAVEL INDUSTRY LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN, FOR VISITORS: 10 Ussi 
First officially recognized internationally dis- 
tributed U.S. travel folder has come off the presses, 
sponsored by National Association of Travel Organiza—~ 
tions. Brochure contains message from President 
Eisenhower, attractive photos of leading U.S. sites, 
colorful map. Over 1,000,000 copies in several ii 
languages are to be distributed at International Trade 


j : = 


Fairs in which U.S. participates. NATO is also = 


pressing for increased reciprocal travel through 
eaSing of government restrictions and in facilitating 


visitor travel to U.S., now engulfed in red tape and 4 


regulations. 


FRANCE PLANS NEW LINER 
New luxury liner is 
planned for French Line, 


with keel-laying expected 


in June, 


1956. Vessel, 


probably named France, 
would enter service in 


1960, be 56,000 gross 


tons, accommodate almost 


2,000 passengers in 2 


classes. Blueprints call 


for 5-day run between NYC 
and Havre. 


NAL SEEKS COPTER ROUTE 
National Airlines has 
asked for U.S. government 
okay to begin non-Subsi- 
dized helicopter service 
within 100-mile radius of 
Newport News, Va., and be- 
tween that city and Rich- 
mond, Va., by May 1. Line 
hopes to service many 
other points in area sSimi- 


PLar to .jW.ts present :copter 
web out of Miami. 


r 


ARAB INFO CENTER OPENS 
Arab Information Cen- 
ter has opened at 445 Park 
Ave., NYC, Sponsored by 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Iraq and Libya to 


| help generate and facili- 


tate movement of American 
tourists to Arabian lands. 


_ MUNICH OPERA FETE AIRED 


Annual Munich Opera 
Festival will be held from 


- August 12 to September 11, 


featuring works by Richard 


Strauss, 
and Wagner. 


operas by Mozart 


- HAMBURG-OSLO LINKED FASTER 


Commencing in summer, 
‘Hamburg, Germany, and 


Oslo, Norway, will be 
linked in one day. 


Copenhagen Express will 
eave Hamburg at 6:38 


' aem., reaching Copenhagen 
Beck sO ps Msi, 


connecting 


with Skandiapilen which 


will arrive in Oslo at 


= si 


ae a 
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SWISSAIR ADDS DAMASCUS 
Damascus, Syria, is 
latest destination added 
to Swissair circuit. Line 
now has weekly service 
there from Zurich via Is- 
tanbul and Beirut with 
Sunday departures at 3:30 
pem.e, arriving in Damascus 
early Monday morning. 


ie 


SMOKIES ADD 5 TO STAFF 

Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park has added 5 
members to staff for sea- 
son's program from May 2 
through October. Extra aid 
will permit added field 
trips, illustrated talks 
at tourist resorts of 
Smokies area, campfire 
programs, plus enabling 1 
staff member to serve vis- 
itors at park headquarters 
in Gatlinburg. 


HUDSON BAY TOURS TO ROLL 

Two all-expense tours 
to far north sub-Arctic 
outpost of Churchill on 
Hudson Bay have been 
scheduled by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways from Win- 
nipeg on August 12 and 
August 19. Trekkers on 6- 
day trips will sleep, eat 
and live aboard special 
train as it crosses frozen 
tundra to North of 54, 
with stops at Dauphin, 
Flin Flon, other spots. 
Fare, including berth, is 
$136.25 for 2,300-mile 
Vag k oe 


ORGAN-MUSIC TOUR PUMPED 
Specialized tour of 
Europe for organists and 
lovers of organ music will 
leave NYC July 4 via 
Swissair in cooperation 
with Organ Institute and 
Esplanade Travel Service 
of Boston. Itinerary in- 
cludes Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, Austria on 25-day 


circuit priced at $965. 


3 LINES UNDER NEW TRAINS 


NY Central, NYNH&H rail-= 
roads ordered revolution- 
ary low-center-of-gravity 
passenger trains weighing 
and costing 4% less than 
present equipment, with 
Pennsy expecting delivery 
early 1956. 


DC-7S TO REACH CARACAS 


Delta-C&S Air Lines began 
DC-7 service between Chi- 
cago and Caracas (above) 
via New Orleans, Havana, 
Montego Bay on daily 9- 
hr., 42-min. hops over 
2,909-mile route with 
69-passenger planes. 


STOCKHOLM UPS TOURIST AREA 


Swedish American Line in- 
creased number of Tourist 
Class berths from 407 to 
548, leaving First Class 


on Sun Deck only, 
effective on Mar. 
ing to Gothenburg. 


changes = 
51 sail="e 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE 


l-thru. Aug. So. Baptist Assemblies.Glorieta, New Mex. 
1-2. Chicago-Saugatuck Yacht Race........Chicago, I1l. 
1-20. 32nd Intl. Sample Fair..........Barcelona, Spain 
2-4 Water Wonderland and Festival......Petoskey, Mich. 
2-12. Architectural Exhibition.......-Helsinki, Finland 
3. Opera Festival. ~.eeeeeeeeeeeese--Glyndebourne, Eng. 
4-5. Pioneer Days Celebration.........Clovis, New Mex. 
4=5.. Canadian Intl. Air Show. «0 cese ss LOnROn LT Oume ome 
4=26. Vienna Festival. sc wcccucveccensv cs Viennay Ausuns 
5, Sports Car Hill | CLAMp es -cce o ic: wrviw eye wid wie, ely ee cr mente 
5. Golden Car Processilone..scecesv civics sia sMOnoy wOGle Bl 
5-19. Natl. Carnation Show... .«s sss ssieiss «Sitges, Spain 
6. Farmers Day Celebration..... ceevwsc ve shuWator, mNaetle 
7. Theatre Arts FesStival....-..e-eeee-e-Stockholm, Sweden 
Ti MUSIC FeStival ccncsecvvececcceee ees NUlTOS ROU enone e 
8=12. Rose’ FeStival<«.ccsdccuswee nt seite mel OUntecOr aan. 
8-14. Samson Festival (Sports Events)...Thruout Israel 
9-10. Willie Wired Hand Days........++..+.-eBenson, Mich. 
10-July 10. Intl. Textile Exhibition.Brussels, Belgium 
12. Fiesta of. the Lomas... cckccesice supe Lago) Naweners 
12-14. 125th Anniversary....... oe oe we NAURALLOK, GMa Gh. 
B2=28. Intl. Trade Fair. ..se ss cacies ave DONOHOE = Pence 
13. Sandia Pueblo Fiesta.......San Ildefonso, New Mex. 
15-15. Natl. Cherry Festival......Iraverse City, Mich. 
14.-Rice-Planting Festival... «iss s«ces seins DODRKG yd anal 
15-20. St. Anthony Fair...eccencsss Villa neal. Loruupen 
44.5°0Slo Day Celebrations. .0.ccmce vies se cue Wey 
15. Agricultural Show......cseecesees baliymena, Ireland 
15-July 15. Holland Music Festival 
Amsterdam, The Hague 
16-20. Amer.-Swiss Trade Fair......Zurich, Switzerland 
18. World New-Music Festival......Baden-Baden, Germany 
NO. Peiron Boat, Races c.cc ce sev vlc cee ve we NE Mooi ame ape 
19. Grand Steeplechase de Paris........-Auteuil, France 
20. Corpus Christi Processions.....-Sante Fe, New Mex. 
20.Bamboo-Cutting Festival. <..«.cscvsss cms ehVO0UDsERE Dat 
22- Black Hills Passion Play........Spearfish, Ss. Dak. 
25-24. Midnight Sun Festivals........-e.eFinnish Lapland 
25-25. Water Carnival & Centennial...Hutchinson, Mich. 
24. Feast of St. John the Baptist....Ein Kerem, Israel 
24. Dragon Boat Festival ....s.ccceevccs os ae ae OrmMoseE 
24. Lumberjacks' Convention.........-Rovaniemi, Finland 
24-25. 10th Annual Kaffe Fest.....3...«.+.eWillmar, Mich. 
24-26. Midsummer FesStivals.....-+.ee+e+e+eeAll Scandinavia 
24-July 5. Intl. Film Festival.........-Berlin, Germany 
Ade Lndian POW—WOWs «so «0 ss 0 os cieje-we vis scr MenOrie 
25-50. Pere Marquette Pageant........-Ludington, Mich. 
26-July 10. Pablo Casals Festival.......Prades, France 
27-Aug. 14. Ravina Music Festival........Chicago, Ill. 
27-Aug-27. 6th Indian Capital Rodeo...Gallup, New Mex. 
 27-Aug.27. Shakespeare Festival......Stratford, Canada 
285 FOStival . .cdvewecevusccctestanatess ve sAEDOM EC GRGS 
28-July 4. Intl. Folk Music Congress......O0slo, Norway 
28-Sept. 5. Soo Locks Centennial 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 
o-July 3. Agricultural Bah 263 5 gee Denmark 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 
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PANAMA ENDS PASSENGER RUN ~ 
Panama Line pulled 
Panama out of passenger ~ 
service for straight cargo 
sailings from NYC to Zone 
due to tourist trade drop- 
off adequately handled by — 
sister-ships Cristobal and 
Ancon. ae 


SKIN-DIVER TOUR UNDERWAY | 
Fugazy Travel Bureau, 
NYC, has packaged unique 
undersea tour for devotees © 
of skin diving. Aqueous 
outing is priced at $378 — 
which includes air fare to 
Nassau, all other ex- | 
penses. Departure from Babs 
is June 20. — 


HELGOLAND OPENS MAY 1 
Helgoland, famous 
German isle in North Sea, 
opens May 1 when North Sea 
steamer goes into service. 
Hotels, restaurants, camp-— 
ing grounds as well as B 
beach and recreation areas” 
have been rebuilt, with 
addition of tent restau- — 
rant and 16 booths for 
sale of duty-free goods on. 
the dune. a. 


SAILFISH TOURNEY TOUTED 

Third International 
Marlin and Sailfish Tour- 
nament opens July 1 on : 
Panama Bay, Panama. Floates 
ing Rey Island Fishing 
Club will again be in © 
operation, with headquar- 3 
ters for fish fling at 
El Panama Hotels.2am 


BIBLE LANDS ON TOUR List-s 

Pilgrimage Tour of 
Bible Lands especially — 
planned for Bias 


ested in Near East. nati 
will leave NYC aboard 
Ryndam from NYC June_ 25 
Operated by American Ex 


